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INTUITIONS. 



LABOR- 

[HE root of excellence in every art lies 
first in natural power, but the flower 
and firoitage thereof c<»ne only firom 
its earnest cultivation. Indeed, next to faith in 
God is fiuth in labor. 

JLaixyr and Lovt — I once asked a dislin- 
goished artist what place he gave to labor in 
art. '^ Labor/* he in effect said, ^^ is the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of art."' Turn- 
ing then to another — "And jou," I inquired, 
^what do jou consider as the great force in 
art?'' "Love,'' he rejdied. Li their two an- 
swers I found but one truth. 

Lahiir and Matdineu — Hard workers are usu- 
ally honest. Ladustry lifts them above tempta- 
tioD. So true is it that 

"God stmds bj tibe true man in bis ▼ork.'* 
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Accomplished workmen are also generally loyal 
to truth. Their skill is the result of a thorough 
devotion to their work, and the fidelity which 
they display in their employments, they carry 
into their general conduct. 

Itepose from Toil — To know how to work 
well is but one half the secret of efficiency in 
labor: the other half is to know how to rest 
well. Observe the men who have advanced to 
eminence, and you will perceive in them a re- 
markable " off-duty " manner when not occupied. 
The effects of excessive labor are only to be 
neutralized by a corresponding measure of re- 
pose. We must stop at the point of fatigue, 
and resume again when the interest recom- 
mences, and the powers are recuperated. Spent 
and exhausted by toil at the close of each busy 
day, we are then taught, by the nightly mystery 
of sleep, the necessity of rest. 

Rewards of Labor — Nature, in her various 
departments, has established certain liberal rates 
of compensation for the labor required of us, but 
society, in its perversity, has changed the scale, 
and adopted other and far less equitable rates. 
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From our present point, true progress is in the 
direction of a return towards nature's system of 
equivalents. 

Vohnxtary and ComptiUory Labor — Only when 
compulsory is labor a curse. Voluntary labor 
is both a blessing in itself, and a cause of bless- 
in^p). Chosen labor loses its character of work, 
and becomes play. 

"Tbo labor wo delight in physics pain." 



LANGUAGE. 

LANGUAGE was given to us that we might 
sny pleasant things to each otlier. 

The language denotes the man. A coarse or 
refined character finds its expression naturally 
in a coarse or refined phraseology. 

Fluency — Who complains of a want of lan- 
guage should rather complain of a want of 
ideas. He forgets that the tongue is subordi- 
nate to the character. Richness and variety of 
language flow from quickness of sensibility, from 
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the extent and variety of our attainments, and 
from the sweep and compass of our thoughts. 
The want of a more copious diction, to bor- 
row a figure from Locke, is caused by our sup- 
posing that the mind is like Fortunatus's purse, 
and will always supply our wants, without our 
ever putting anything into it. Great earnest- 
ness will make a language for one who has no 
natural command of it. 

Chreeh and Latin — Largely, dead languages 
are inapplicable for living men. A good rule 
in rhetoric is one I have heard ascribed to the 
Duke of Wellington. "Say what you think," 
he is reported to have said, "and don't quote 
Latin." Indeed, altogether too much impor- 
tance is attached to the study of words, and 
too little to that of things. The young, de- 
barred from the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, are apt to think that they can do little 
without a knowledge of Latin and Greek ; but 
it is truer to say that they could do little with 
this knowledge. 

The Language of the Heart — The language 
of the heart — the language which " comes from 
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the heart" and "goes to the heart '^ — is al- 
ways simple, always graceful, and always full 
of power, but no art of rhetoric can teach it. 
It is at once the easiest and most difficult lan- 
guage: difficult, since it needs a heart to s{>eak 
it; easy, because its periods, thougli rounded 
and full of harmony, are still unstudied. 

The Language qf Shaktpeare — Next to the 
wealth of genius exhibited in his plap, the 
most remarkable thing about Shakspeare is liis 
singular directness of expression. His style, ex- 
cept that of certain of his sonnets, and of his 
other poems, is not tlie stylo of his age ; it has 
little or none of the conventional circunilo<*utiou 
of his time ; it is ever the language of one who 
writes " not for a day, but for all time ; " tlio 
very language of nature itself — of that nature 
of which, as he tells us, one touch " makes the 
whole world kin." Shakspeare is indeeil the 
great conservator of our language. He has im- 
parted to it his own immortality. This, so pe- 
culiarly true of him, is also measunibly true 
of otiier great writers. If Homer liad never 
sung, and Plato had never speculated, may it 
not be doubted whether the language which 
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they enriched would ever have descended to 
ns? 

LAWS. 

NO circumstance tends so much to dissolve 
the authority of laws as their lax adminis- 
tration, and therefore laws should be in them- 
selves mild, but administered with rigor. Laws 
distinguished for their severity, subject the ex- 
ecutive to repeated petitions and temptations to 
exert the pardoning power, and in tliat way 
endanger or defeat the object for which they 
were established. 



LEADERSHIP. 

WEAKNESS in the leader is demoraliza- 
tion in the army. 

Who aspires to remain leader must keep in 
advance of his column. His fear must not 
play traitor to his occasions. The instant ho 
&l}s into line with his followers, a bolder spirit 
may throw himself at the head of the move- 
ment initiated, and in that moment his leader- 
ship is gone. 
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LIFE. 



THE nearest approximation to an understand- 
ing of life is to feel it — to realize it to 
the fiill — to be a nrofound and inscrutable 
mystery. 

Mother, wife, children, firiends, home, coun- 
try, business, and ambition — characters, places, 
and incidents of a dream. 

Life is so various that the most active mind 
cannot hope to become acquainted with more 
than a few of its particulars. So wide, indeed, 
is life, so deep its significance, and so inex- 
haustible its incidents, that the knowledge of 
the world, ascribed to even veteran experience, 
is little more than a limited stock of imperfect 
generalizations. Philosophers have speculated, 
and divines have preached about life, art has 
pictured, and science explored it, and still it 
remains a mysteiy, a wonder, an unsolved pro- 
blem. And this Ufe, so rich, so various, so 
unspeakably grand, so full of beauty and of 
mystery — the gift of a God to a being formed 
to study and delight in it — Jenkins, blazi at 
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tliirty, \\9i» CTxliamU:^! iA all iu interc^* IIm 
CMt/iniAliing firnri^ (irv^m at tliat ^^arly a^f;, liavc 
p<;tsetratc<l all its sccmrto; ho )ia« ta«terl all its 
pUsasurc^ anrl wearie^l erf all ito fruiut 

7/(/fe aw/i ii^ lSnjffymenl$ — Lif«, if nrit a con* 
dition fif uninti;rrupU!fl felicity, ui at Ica^t full 
of l;<!autiful qii^idefi* Among iu )>c»t erij</y' 
mciito ar& a quit^t walk^ with all yimv imprc;*' 
Wiimn Uf yrmntc'lf, in a Ktrango dty, abrninding 
in quaint archiu^urc', novd r^^j^tumfi^, and curi' 
om iKK.^1 aM[iceto ; a Military Ktroll, in the «j/ring 
of the year^ tbrrni/$h the beautiful ifccnes of 
awakening nature, and an hour or two of revty 
rie on a mirjjfummer's day in the dq#th and (uttA 
nte4:lwAfM iff »ome v^merahle w^mmL Exi>eri<fnr»» 
like tliei^e are a rich oflb^^ Ut niu^;h r/f the ^'^re, 
many of i\ut norrown^ and all of the wearin^sM 
tliat otlu^rwiife boM.'t *^all timeif, all fteaitonif, and 
tlieir cliange/' 

Life (md it$ LimiUUu/n$ — Life, like iome 
citi<;«, in full of blind alleys, leading nowhere. 
The great art is to get and to keqi out i£ 
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How like a railway^tunnel is tho poor man's 
ife, with the light of childhood at one end, the 
iitenAediate gloom, and only tho glimmer of a 
iiture life at the other extremity I Life is in- 
leed, to many, a great struggle for bread. The 
question with them is, not how they shall live, 
but whether they shall li\'e at all. The obli- 
gation to strive after a higher manner of life is 
indeed fearfully binding upon all who have the 
means of living up to the requirements of an 
elevated philosophy, but the good Father will 
surely judge indulgently those whose strength 
and time are chiefly consumed in efforts to live 
in any way and by any means. 

Z\fe Meditatim and Life Active — A perfect 
life implies an equal development of the life 
active and the life contemplative. It even im- 
proves us as thinkers to become, to a certain 
extent, actors — and the converse. A merely 
active life narrows our horizon, and makes us 
observant only of what is passing under our im- 
mediate ken. Impairing our sensibility to what 
has been and may be, it thus destroys, as it 
were, our relation to the past and to the fu- 
ture. 
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Life and its Objects and Obligations — The 
ambitious value life principally as a means, 
the Christian regards it as a state of probation, 
the good man as a sphere of duty, and the phi- 
losopher as all these ; but inferior minds have 
this in common witli inferior animals, that tlioy 
value life for itself only. 

The incidents of each day, taken separately, 
seem poor and meagre ; but considered as parts 
of the comprehensive scheme of life, they derive 
importance as adding to or subtracting from its 
proper worth and nobleness. 

Life is indeed either a rich possession or a 
poor, according as it is made subservient to noble 
aims or ignoble pleasures. Unhappily, we live 
more according to circumstances than in submis- 
sion to principles. The life even of a just man 
is a round of petty frauds ; that of a knave a 
series of greater. We degrade life by our fol- 
lies and vices, and then complain that the un- 
hap[>iness which is only their accompaniment is 
inherent in the constitution of things. 

L\fe and its Possibilities — Life is enjoyed to 
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the utmost only by those who fool, what is tnio 
of us alK that they are formed to vast iH^ssibili- 
tiw of excellonce — whoso years i>ass in a per- 
petual round of study, inquir}% olvservation, and 
practical endeavor, rest itself being with them 
only a change of toil, or a stato of pre^varation 
for renewed labor. 

Life and Piro^99 — Following the same law 
of de^•eIopment, in life, as in the sciences, the 
mind, in its progress from youth to age, must 
pass from smaller to larger considerations, be- 
ginning with the first as tlie only certain means 
of ending at the latter. Indeed, life i« being 
gradually reduced to a science — its aims regu- 
lated, its principles establisheil, its methods de- 
termined. 

Talm <if Hfe — What Solomon said of the 
vanitv of life — ** Vanitv of vanities ; all is van- 
ity'" — was probably but tlio expivssion of a 
momentary feeling, and is not to bo belie veil for 
more than a moment. Lite cannot well appear 
mean to one who uses it nobly. 
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LIGHT. 

THE light in the world co^es principally 
from two sources-— the sun, and the stu- 
dent's lamp. 

Influence of Light to awaken or modify Semi* 
Ulity — Besides its other admirable properties, 
light has that of developing the feelings. That 
it has this power is indicated by the poets, in 
their frequent use of such phrases as "the 
cheeiful light of mom," " a dim religious light," 
*' the purple light of love," " the tender light 
of the moon," and so on, through a long se- 
ries of descriptive expressions, ending with that 
delicious one of Mrs. Norton, "the love light 
in her eye." Again : Place a number of per- 
sons in a room dimly lighted, and they will 
become taciturn and moody ; put the light al- 
together out, and they will fall asleep ; then 
awaken and lead them into a chamber brill- 
iantly lighted, and they will probably soon bfr- 
come full of animation. 
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LITERATURE. 

TO grapes there are four parts — an exterior 
coat, the pulp, the seeds, and their juices. 
In the production of wine the three first are 
thrown awaj, and the latter alone preserved. 
And yet who will saj that there is not more 
of the grape retained than rejected? It is thus 
with books. The worth of a book is a matter 
of expressed juices. 

Book$ 09 Exprtuive of the Charaetert of their 
Authore — Books only partially represent their 
authors. The writer is always greater than 
his work. There is in nearly all of us the 
substance, not of one, or a few, but of many 
books, of more than average merit, were they 
only written out. Most books fail, not so much 
&oai a want of ability in their authors, as from 
an absence in their productions of a thorough 
development of their ability. 

Facility in Author-erqft — Mere ordinary writ- 
ing, when one gets used to it, is as easy as 
talking or walking. All that is necessary to 
make the labor of writing even an agreeable 

VOL. II. 2 
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employment, is that we have first a subject, 
and next a sufficiently pressing call, inward or 
from without, to write upon it, just as to talk 
with facility and pleasure, one must have some- 
thing to tell, and a disposition to communicate 
it. But as to the quality of the writing, — that 
is quite a different thing. That is according to 
degree of natural capacity and acquired skill. 
Aptitude avails little without experience, and 
experience is little without aptitude. In litera- 
ture, too, as in every other art, it is better to 
do a little well than much indifferently. In- 
deed, the condition upon which an author claims, 
and upon which we give him our attention, is 
that he will make a short story of it, and not 
abuse our patience. From him we require, 
more fact, more thought, and less rhetoric. 

Fashion in Literature — There is a fashion in 
letters which regulates the books we purchase, 
and the authors we talk about, just as there is 
always a reigning mode in dress, furniture, mu- 
sic, or dancing — one being only a little more 
enduring than the other. 

Mrst Productions — A first achievement in 
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fifeentore bas aeldom much worth in iteel^ Imt 
is chieflj Tilnable as a thing of promise. It de- 
tenres nther to be considered as the first blos- 
som of a garden, destined, it may be, to iHX)dnoe 
many flowers. 

Jjtgada to IMerary Men — Rich men, who 
desire to dispose of themselves and their pro- 
pertj with edat, and with benefit to their Tepn- 
tation, to the public, and to posterity, may do 
so by kindly dying and leaving a competency 
to ^stmg^ing genius.'' ^Struggling genius^ 
will be much obliged to them, and posterity, 
perhaps, will cherish, with lasting honor, a re- 
membrance of their liberality. Let them, then, 
emnbte the generosity of Baisley Calvert, by 
whom, through a legacy of X900, Wordsworth 
was relieved firom embarrassment, and enabled 
to establish his name as the greatest in the 
poetical literature of his time.^ 

Mtumen <f ike Learned — The greatness of 
learning should appear in its representatives. 



* But fiir Calrert, nji Januirj Searie, Wordsworth most 
lure aettled dovn as a trlntmlmartrr wliidi, De Quiooe/ 
•ajs, he ODoe tfaoaght of doisf . 
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But, unhappily, the learned man does not al- 
ways present a brilliant figure in society. How- 
ever admirable he may be in his library, he 
sometimes fails to unite to his character of an 
accomplished scholar, the manners, ease, and dig- 
nity of a man of the world. And with learned 
women, also, it is sometimes little better. It is 
their occasional inattention to the duties and 
graces of social life that has made the phrase 
"blue-stocking" one of such stinging reproach. 
Of what use is it that a woman can talk about 
Bacon, if she cannot cook a slice of it? and 
how inconsistent is it for her to be versed in 
matters of taste, while she neglects good taste 
in her general appearance? Indeed, women 
should not affect great learning, if they desire 
to continue, as they are, the proper objects of 
admiration to the sterner sex. An appear- 
ance of intellectual superiority in a woman 
piques a man's vanity, and makes him envy 
where he would otherwise revere. Conced- 
ing women to be the better half of creation, 
men balance the account with their pride by as- 
suming to be the wiser half. 

"For contemplation he and yalor formed; 
For toftneM 9he, and tweet attractlye grace." 
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Woman's power is over the affections. A beaii- 
tifbl dominion is hers, but she risks its forfeit- 
ure when she seeks to extend it 

Literature and Money-Making — A taste, like 
that of the poet Rogers, for making both monej 
and books, exposes its possessor to a destructive 
cross-fire of criticism. Men of business, perad- 
Tenture, will concede that such a one can make 
a good enough book, but as for making a good 
bargain — " Ah ! that's a trifle above his ca- 
pacity," while his brother litterateurs, it may be, 
will just hint that the style of his books is be- 
low that of his dinners, or that he might have 
done something respectable in their way, if he 
had not lessened his thought to enlarge his in- 
come. And not without reason I An eager 
pursuit of fortune is inconsistent with a severe 
devotion to truth. The heart must grow tran- 
quil before the thought can become searching. 

Mygtiei^m in Literature — Directness of ex- 
pression is a sign of honesty, and clearness of 
strength.* Besides, it is the duty of every 

♦ " Clear writera," mjs Landor, " do not seem as deep a« 
they are ; the turbid look the moat profound." 
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writer to render the truths ho has to commu- 
nicate as briefly and explicitly as possible.* 
What then are we to think of the mystic, who, 
finding Truth upon the highway, by virtue of 
his office imprisons her in paradox. His obscure 
meanings, that waste our time in a vain effort 
to translate them, are worse than none. Rid- 
dles are for children. What Horace Walpolc, 
in one of his letters to Lady Ossory, says upon 
the subject of paradoxes, will just as well apply 
to all that class of writers who affect obscurity, 
hoping to have it taken for profundity. "I 
look upon paradoxes,'* says he, " as the impo- 
tent efforts of men who, not having capacity to 
draw attention and celebrity from good sense, 
fly to eccentricities to make themselves noted." 

Novelties in Art and Literature — A peculiar 
work in any art must not be too hastily judged. 
New styles have to create new tastes, and esta- 
blished methods have always interested partisans. 

* Tho writer of those rolumci aimf at the peculiarity in the 
art of cxprcifiion of presenting each parAfn*aph, and often each 
fcntenco, complete within itself, and yet connected, more or 
less intimately, where tho subjects are kindred, with what pre- 
cedes and follows it. Added to Uiis, ho endeavors always to 
stop at tho point of suggestion. 
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Usually, whenever any extraordinary novelty 
is introduced to the worlds in art or literature, 
men look into each other's eyes in mute, sym- 
}iathetic wonder, and with an expression ui)on 
their fiices of "What are we to tliink of tliis, 
neighbors?'^ and so tliey continue, till some 
one^ bolder than the rest, breaks tlio silence 
with a proclamation of vehement praise or ob- 
jection, whereupon tliey all join chorus in sing- 
ing pieans of joy, or in uttering prophecies of 
failure* And so the many are led by the few. 

After a period, the new thought or feeling 
which a writer utters or suggests will cease to 
appear new, and even be adjudged common- 
place; but if the form of his expression be per- 
fect, his work will still endure, despite the laj^se 
of time and the world's mutations.^ Pope's 
** Essay on Man,*' and, in a lesser degree, Mon- 
tesquieu^s " Spirit of Laws," are instances in 
point. The former, though regarded for a time 
as a summary of boldly original ideas, is now 
rather looked upon as a series of obvious pro- 
positions, but all of them rendered witli so much 

♦ "Without grace,** says Horace WiUpolo, "no book can 
UTe, and with it the poorest maj haye its liib prolonged.*' 
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grace, such precision, and such a concentration 
of expression, as to make them, as a whole, 
truly a marvel of condensed statement. 

Learned RecluseB — In secluding himself too 
much from society, an author is in danger of 
losing that intimate acquaintance with life which 
is the only sure foundation of power in a wri- 
ter. To form his mind, too, the recluse scholar 
crooks and deforms his hody. He sacrifices so 
much to the Muses, that he has not enough left 
for an offering to the Graces and Virtues. He 
dies in preparing to live. Rather than this, 
what a man knows should find its expression 
in what he does. The value of superior knowl- 
edge is chiefly in that it leads to a performing 
manhood. 

Literary SooiMayerB — Coleridge,* Carlyle (a 

* Coleridge's prose works repay us for their perusal by 
their suggestiveness, and in about an equal degree perplex 
us by their indeterminatencss. They abound in luminous 
ideas and important truths, but as distinct and final exposi- 
tions of the subjects treated of, tliey have less value. He 
wrote as he is said to have talked — everybody is edified, 
but nobody clearly understands his drift. Something of his 
want of clearness is doubtless owing to the inordinate length 
of many of his sentences. Some of these seem to hare 
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writer of good thoughts in bad language '^), and 
Emerson, in the department of prose, and Ten- 
nTsonf and the Brownings in that of verse, 

been OQDstnicted, like Noah's ark, to take In eTeijthing. 
But a»de from thia, be had, as Hugh Miller wrote of La- 
marc^ ''a tridc of dretaming when wide awake, and calling 
his dreams phikm^nhj." Again: He is interesting to hia 
readers, not so mndi from what he does sa^% as from what 
he is alwajs going to saj. Bevood all other writers, he ex- 
cels in the art of exdting expectation. He entices us on 
fix»n page to page by magnificent promises of important re- 
Teladons. He is as Moaes to the Israelites. He undertakes 
to lead US into a land orerflowing with milk and honey, hut 
leares ns on the way, though not without regaling us, in 
the course of our journey, with an abundant supply of heaT- 
enlT mfiTiiw 

« Carijle is a sort of Caliban in letters. ** He has picked 
up erery thing Assonant and thorny in language, out of wliich 
he has compounded his Tocabulaiy,'* says Schlegel of Cali- 
ban. And so of Carlyle. The power he exerts oxer hit 
leaders is shown in the circumstance that fi^w of the review- 
ers of his works have been able to criticise them without 
more or less ftUing into hia style. But then the imitation 
oeaMS with the occasion that giTes rise to it — an indication 
that the impression made by him is aAer all not lasting. 
The great qualities of style are simplicity, directness, preci- 
sion, Ibroe^ and grace. Of these, Carlyle has but one— tbroe. 

t Tennyson*s poems, however, have this peculiarity, that 
Ihey disdoae more on a second tlian on a first reading. Full 
of subtile and elusive graces, each of his poems — and espe- 
ciaUy his longer <»ies — has to be understood as a whole be- 
ibre it can be Ailly appreciated in its parts. Without the 
commanding simplicity and directness of the grt^ater poets, 
he is stiU an exquisite artist, and his inimitable delicacies of 
phrase and IbeUng are among the notable things in English 
literature. 
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constitute a new school in letters — the oracular 
school — the leading feature of which is, a cer- 
tain pretence of occult and profound meanings. 
They are the soothsayers of literature. Consult 
them, and they put their wise fingers to their 
learned noses, and tell you, with a mysterious 
wave of their goose-quills, " Hush, listen, the 
oracle is about to speak I " And the oracle does 
speak, in words dark with inscrutable meanings. 
I say this with reservations as to each, and with 
especial reluctance as to Emerson, because I be- 
lieve, with all his mysticism, that he has added 
as much to the common stock of the world's 
thought as almost any writer now living.* 

Literary Svbjects — In treating a subject not 
already in itself interesting, the literary aspirant 
has the twofold labor to perform of making 
both his subject and his treatment of it attract- 
ive. The selection of a subject is therefore to 
the author what choice of position is to the 
general — once skilfully determined, the battle is 
already half won. Of a few writers it may be 
said, that they are popular in despite of their 

* Hcc, for A later eBtimate of Emerson, note on page 88 of 
first volume. 
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subjects — but of a great manj more it may be 
observed that they are popular because of them. 

Literary Warship — There is a rch'gion not 
recognized among systems of worship, but none 
the less real — Shakspeare worship. And not 
the worst religion either. Among the most cul- 
tivated persons, speaking the English tongue, 
the worship of Shakspeare ranks next to the 
worship of Truth. And indeed, if I were a 
woman, I would love no man who did not 
love Shakspeare next to Truth and myself. 

Writing and Talking — The art of writing 
well is much less difficult of acquirement than 
the sister art of talking well. In the former we 
have the selection of the subject; we can pro- 
ceed deliberately, and are guided in its treat- 
ment by certain known examples and established 
principles : but in the latter we are more obliged 
to take the subject instantly as it comes, to find 
resources for its treatment in ourselves, and to 
depend more upon our natural qualities. The 
talker, like the Sultan in Johnson*s Irene, — 

"From himfelf derires hii grcatncsf." 
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LITTLE TfflNGS. 

jnnWILL not do to despise little things: — 
JL life and great things are made up of 
ihem.* 



LIVING AND DYING. 

IT is easier to die bravely than to live so. 
On this subject I like the remark of Sir 
Philip Sidney. " Whether your time calls 
you," said he, ^'to live or die, do both like a 
prince." 

* If Thomas Noon Talfourd had written only the follow- 
ing lines, they alone would have indicated an uncommon 
sweetness of cliaractcr, and a rare elevation of genius. 

" 'Ti« a Uttle thing 
To giTt a oup of water ; yet ita draught 
Of oool reftethment, drained by fevered lipi, 
May giye a ihoolc of pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when neotarean Juice 
Benewi the life of Joy in happieit houn. 
It if a little thing to ipeak a phraee 
Of common oomforti which, by daily uie, 
Han almoit loft ita fenite; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmoumed *twiU iUl 
Like choiceit moaio, fill the glaaing eye 
With gentle tears, relax the knotted hand 
To know the bondf of followfhip tgaln.'* * 
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LOSSES. 

WE become sensible of our blessings chiefly 
through their loss. Thus, let one lose a 
limb, and he will at once become sensible, as he 
never was before, of what a blessing it was to 
him. Again : We increase the sum of our 
losses when we lose temper over them. 

And then : He has not lost all who has still 
the future left him. What is taken from the 
fortune, also, may haply be so much hfted from 
the soul. And still again: The greatness of a 
loss, as the proverb suggests, is determinable, not 
so much by what we have lost, as by what we 
have left. Hume tells a pleasant story, that 
illustrates this, of certain monks who one day 
threw themselves prostrate before Henry the Se- 
cond, and complained, with much lamentation, 
that their abbot had cut off three dishes from 
their table. "How many has he left you?" 
said the monarch. "Ten only," replied the af- 
flicted monks. "I myself," exclaimed the king, 
" never have more than three," and ordered their 
abbot to reduce theirs to the same number. 
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LOVE. 

J. 'LL Bing of heroes and of kings^ 

In mighty numbers mighty things. 

Begin, my Muse I but lo ! the strings 

To my great song rebellious prove; 

The strings will sound of nought but loye 1 " 

Love is of such superlative worth, that it is 
more honorable to be its victim than its con- 
queror. 

Love makes a few weeks so rich that all the 
rest of our lives seems poor in comparison. 

So iar as the great purpose of happiness is 
concerned, it is better to have the love of the 
sweet mistress of our affections, than the hom- 
age of the multitude. What is even the poet's 
wreath, to the wreath made by woman's arms 
as they encircle you? 

" What is the world to them. 
Its pomp, its pleasures, and its nonsense all. 
Who in each other clasp ? " 

If the intentions of nature were not defeated 
by our perversity, every woman would be the 
object, and every man the subject, of love. 
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Jjave^s Discernment^' hove gives a keener in- 
sight. It lends, like a squint, ^* a precious see- 
ing to the eye." It alone divines that deeper 
well of tenderness in the heart, whose depth and 
purity are never more than partially seen into, 
and then only by the love-anointed eyes of wife, 
husband, or lover. 

''And man fint learns how great his heart 
When he hat learned to lore." 

We love only partially till we know tho- 
roughly. Grant that a closer acquaintance re- 
veals weakness; — it will also disclose strength. 

Duration of Love — Love outlasts the beauty 
of person that excites it. The period of the 
husband's love for his wife is not coextensive 
only with the duration of her personal charms. 
Oh, no I In matrimony, as the old graces decay 
new attractions arise, that confirm and extend 
the love, and are more worthy of it. 

And yet: The lover who vows eternal fide- 
lity to her he loves, may be a very good lover, 
but he is as certainly a very poor philosopher. 
As well might one who loves pickles propose 
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to love them eternally, when, from a change 
in his stomach, or a chance surfeit of them, 
they may at any time become his aversion. 
The lover, when asked by his mistress if he 
will always love her thus, can only truly an- 
swer as to his present, not his future condition 
of nund. At least, this is in accordance with a 
principle laid down by Rochefoucauld.* "The 
duration of our passions," says he, "no more 
depends on ourselves, than the duration of our 
Uves." 

JEarly Loves — Few marry their first loves; 
fewer ought to. The love of the very young is 
like the love of children for sweetmeats: they 
usually outgrow it. Their immature love is the 
first of love's four stages — love in the germ, 
love in the bud, love in the blossom, and love 
in fiiU flower. As few germs, comparatively, 
live to be flowers: so few of our early loves 
ripen into " the bright consummate flower " of 
aflection founded on appreciation. 



* Rochefoucauld's Maxims, however, arc of yalue, not so 
much from their enabling us to form a true estimate of men, 
as of— Bochefoucauld. 
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■I Xmw — Pdliqps AMU motv fir^ 
^pKMUJijr fill in love aa cM UBc io uJ y than womeiiy 
film tdke bttnr kniBg a halat^ natnnl to tkefar 
niimaftiHMiy QE iCjgiUwiig^ crerjr jromig mm wno 
affimdbei Acm as a poBsiUe candidate fee tihe 
bmrars and profits of matfinMoj*. ^Is be a 
jpswd cnteli?'^ k tihe first question with them. 
•^Cu he be cugjht?^ is the second; and 
idbese an^w q ed satisbrtocDj^ they proceed to 
butt tat mMm 

Lmr mftgr Ffwfy — Xatnre panishes cdibacj 
widk a hMB of the more genial qoaEtiek Tfaos 
c tau ag te Ty in sm^ men^ seldom aftMrds moeh 
to lore after txtjr* It maj excite esteem, and 
Cicn lenacnces^ bot larelT lore. With maiids^ 
Ae condbioDs of lore are lost eren earlier: — 
Ae dew of joothfiil leding (with noble ejLcep- 
tins^ k off the flower of womanhood befixre 

£w«^« Lmmgmmy€ — Lore has its mote as 
well as its andiUe modes of eqwession. To 
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bo loved without being UM of it in nome way 
— mutely or audibly — w like imoking in the 
dark. One mu«t tee the imoke of bi« cigar to 
enjoy it, and bo told of the love tliat w hoarded 
for him, or elite he \% defrauded of the rapture 
that should attend it 

None but those who liave loved can bo iup- 
poned to understand tlte oratory of the eye, ttie 
mute eloriuence of a look, or the convemational 
powers of ttie &ce* Love's sweetest meanings 
are unspoken; tlie full lieart knows no rhetoric 
of words, and resorts to the pantomime of siglis 
and glances. 

L<yve'Letter$ — A profusion of fiincies and quo- 
tations is out of pla<;e in a love-letter. True 
feeling is always direct, and never deviates into 
by-ways to cull flowers of rhetoric. The most 
sensible love-letters extant are those of La^ly 
Mary Wortley Montague. There is scarcely a 
trope, a simile, or a figure of speech in them. 
Strangely enough, the most purely artificial of 
women wrote the most natural of love-letters. 
Though celebrated for her wit, she liere droi>s 
the character, and speaks, as she should do. 
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ooljr as m woman — writing what she feds, and 
feding what she writes. 

LoTe4etteR are erer a mixtore of hitter and 
sweet. There is alwajs in th^n a something 
not commnnicated, a something too mnch, <Nr a 
something too little, that fiuls to satisfy the de- 
mands of an ardent aflfection. It is in Tain 
that the writor assures his fiur correspondent, 
in the most exfdidt terms, that his tenderest 
auctions are hers. His present warmth is weQ 
cnoog^ hot ^his former coldness is still nnex- 
plained,*' or, ^will he always fed so?'' or, 
^loT^s are fickle, and can change their tows 
as often as occasions senre.'* Nor will rq)eated 
prot»tati<His core the eTiL Qoarrds are neces- 
sary to the existence of loTe — or the require- 
ments of a sensitiTe affection are not easily 
gratified. ^He says that he loTes me, that he 
adcMres me,'' cries a still dissatisfied beaoty, pet- 
tishly throwing her loTer's letter firom her — 
''why dcm't he tdl me what it is he Iotcs me 
for?" She wanted what the lawyers call a hill 
of particnlars, to he told (as what woman does 
not, to be sore?) of her perfections in detail. 
Ah, my firiends, LoTe, like a firoward boy. 
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with bii handi full of fugar-plomi, still criei 
for more. 

Mamuri of Lovert — It ui tho privilege of the 
lover to be at one and the same time in two 
gituationi: — when beside hb mistress he is also 
beside himself. Indeed, just at the moment 
when lovers are most interesting to each other, 
ihcy most provoke a smile from those who wit- 
ness their endearments. What to them is an 
affiiir of the heart, is sometimes to third parties 
an affiiir of the risibles. 

In love aflhirs, also, there is a point when the 
passion in public discloses itself in an assumed 
but iUnlisguised affectation of indifference. TIius, 
a betrothed couple, who spend half their time 
in private in telling how much they love each 
other, sometimes in society appear liardly to 
know each other. 

And again : In the company of one^s mistress 
it is difficult to avoid two follies — rhapsody and 
silence. Fortunately, the first is never esteemed 
by her as folly, and the other is considered as 
the stillness of brooding love. 
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Indeed, we langli at the yagaries of Don 
Quixote, and are amused at the easj credulity 
of his redoubtable squire, Sancho Panza, but 
neither the mad fiincies of the knight of La 
Mancha, nor the gross simplicity of his enter- 
taining follower, are at all comparable to the 
aberrant conceits, the humorous fimtasies, of 
love-sick swains. 

"Lore is blind, and lorera cannot lee 
The pretty fbUiea that themfelves commit" 

Perverted Love — When a woman cannot be 
turned from her love by the disclosed unworthi- 
ness of her lover, it is not his character that 
she loves, but his person. 

Lover 9^ Quarrels — Their love for each other 
is onlj partial who differ much and widely. 
When a loving heart speaks to a heart that 
loves in return, an understanding is easily ar- 
rived at 

We should do by our friends' as lovers by 
their mistresses' £iults : be blind to them when 
we can, incredulous when told of them, and 
when we cannot deny, excuse them. 
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flueeeMi^ul Lorn — Lore trimnphant tokei a 
l4Mi4 M imt hearto, and — puta it upon our 

UnmueeMi^id Love — There arc two claaaea of 
diiMipi^r^mted lovers — tbo«e who are diifappointed 
before marriage, and thrMe who are dUappointed 
after \i. List the ^iglting nwain, who haa not 
tiro«)>ere<l in hU ^uit, console hinutelf with this 
aMiurance — t)»at by hin pre^nt diitappointment 
be hmk [M^rhaim encaped another much more le- 
rioiM* 

TjOve^B VagcmeM — Our cftimate* of love are 
full of r^mtradictioriM, and riglitly, for love itoelf 
U mu Am Hhakefti)earc indicaten, in its nature 
love niOMt rewenibleH the weather, whose princi- 
pal property in \U clmngeableneM. Does not 
even Lovers fugleman, Tom Moore, tell ua 
In one pla(;e that *^ naught in life is half so 
swe<it as L(;ve*s young dream,** and in anoth- 
er, that ^^ Love is scarce worth the repose it 
costs 7 " 

Indeed, love delights in paradoxes. Saddest 
when it has most reason to be gay, sighs are 
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the signs of its deepest joj, and silence is the 
expression of its yearning tenderness. 

What a Woman loves best in a Lover — Women 
love to be wooed with vigor. You may offend 
them by being too cold, but ardor in you en- 
kindles it in them. They rather approve than 
otherwise of that method of courtship adopted 
on a memorable occasion with the Sabines.* 
So much enterprise, they are apt to think, 
ought not to fail of its reward. The reason 
why a soldier stands the best chance with the 
fiiir sex is, that he courts, as it were, sword in 
hand. 

Love and Ambition — Perhaps a woman has 
this to apprehend in marrying a very ambitious 
man, that she will become much more an ap- 
pendage to his fortunes — a plaything for idle 

* "The women who had been carried off," says Livy, 
speaking of the Sabine women, "soon became reconciled to 
their situation;" a result due, as he tells us, to "the sooth- 
ing behavior of their husbands, who urged, in extenuation 
of the violence they had been tempted to commit, the excess 
of passion, and the force of love : arguments," the historian 
naively adds, "than which there can be none more powerftd 
to assuage the irritation of the female mind." 
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hoars — than a part of himself. Except in his 
softer moments, 

''Hii thottghti ara all on honor bent^ 
Ho ne'er can atoop to lore ; 
l^o lady in the Und haa power 
Hla froasen heart to more/'* 

At least, neither love nor ambition, as it has 
often been shown, can brook a division of its 
empire in the heart. 

Love is an ardent desire for the esteem, the 
admiration, and the affection of one — of one 
only ; ambition, an equally ardent desire for the 
affection, the esteem, or the admiration of many* 
It is because it naturally becomes, to aspiring 
natures, a more permanently engrossing passion 
to be the object of these feelings to a number 
than to one, that it has been said — "Love 
leads to ambition, but from ambition to love 
there is no return/* 

L(yve and FriencUhip — On the other hand — 
it will not do to count upon the friendship of 

« Slightly altered from the baUad of " Lord Henry and 
Fair Catlierine." 
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one in loye. The taste of love gives a distaste 
fijT fijendship. Women, espedallj, grow cold 
towards their intimates as thej grow fervid to- 
wards their lovers. Love's impassioned spirit 
disdains the lesser joys of cold r^ard. 

Love and Hatred — Johnson loved a good 
hater: conunend me rather to a good lover. 
Always there is a choice between loving and 
hating. The existence of so much love in the 
world is a proof that there is in it much of the 
excellence that justifies so exalted a passion; 
and if an object or a character is not attractive, 
it can be passed for one that is. There is ever 
enough in the world to love to make hatred 
unnecessary. 

Lovey Hatred^ and Jndifferenee — And yet, in 
love, where there is hatred there is hope. Har 
tred is a misdirection of the powers of love^ 
a service of love's forces under its enemy's 
banner, from which a returning sense of their 
proper allegiance may haply restore them. But 
indifference is fatal ; for here the passions — 
the constituents of love — are absolutely want^ 
ing. 
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Love and Prudence — Perhaps a woman puts 
the affection of her lover at risk when she lets 
him see that she is his entirely — that her love 
for him cannot be deepened or quickened. We 
love less what is all our own than what is but 
partly gained. But then, love that is turned 
aside by prudential considerations is not love, 
but only a sentimental speculation, from which 
the speculator is prepared to withdraw as soon 
as he discovers that it is not likely to prove 
profitable. A genuine passion is like a moun- 
tain stream: it admits of no impediment: it 
cannot go backwards : it must go forward. 

Love and Reason — We cannot reason our- 
selves into love, nor can we reason ourselves 
out of it, which suggests that love and reason 
have little to do with each other. Indeed, men 
in love never reason upon the nature and effects 
of love. Like poor wretches carried along by 
a cataract, lovers are too agitated to calculate 
the depth or the swiftness of the current that is 
sweeping them on, it may be, to destruction. 

Lovers Betrospect — It is not without a touch 
of heartache, mingled with something of passion 
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and sel^reproach, that ono recalls, after an in- 
terval of years, the lonf|^-dcparte<l emotions inci- 
dent to that poriod when he first loved, it may 
be, " not wisely, but too well." As ho contrasts 
his existing condition of torpor, the reduced level 
of his present feelings, and the insignificant part 
he has since sustained in life, with the quicken- 
ing and vivifying power, the exaltation of his 
sensibilities, and the high-wrought resolves that 
waited upon the passion that then held sway 
over him, not without reason does he feel as if 
he had indeed lost the better part of himself. 

'*LoTQ wakot men» once a UA>-time each; 
They lift thehr heavy lids and look ; 
And lol what one iwect page can teach 
They read with Joy, then shut the book. 
And tome give thanks, and tome blaaphome, 
And most Ibrget; but either way, 
That and the child's unheeded dream 
Is aU the light of aU Uieir di^.*** 

* Corentry Fatmore. 
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BETTER principle than tbu, tbftt 
^^tho majority gliall rule/' u thif 
other, tliat jiutice ihall rule* ^^ Jwh 
tice/' says tlie Code of JugtiniaUf ^^u Uie eon- 
itant and perpetual desire to render every mia 
bis due/' 

^^One and God,'' says Frederick Dou£^asS| 
"make a majority." What a fine scorn, too, 
of mere superiority of numbers, is that expressed 
in the saying of Virgil, quoted by Bacon, that 
" it never troubles tlie wolf liow many the sheep 
be." 

A minority in the right, associated by con- 
victions of right, has the strength of reason 
against the brute force of numerical superiority* 
It has, what the majority wants, a future. And 
then, the hopes of the generous for the worid 
prefigure its future. 
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MANNERa 

THE importance of good manners is well 
indicated in a remark of Alexander Car- 
lyle: "Manners," says he, "are stronger than 
laws." 



Bad manners are a species of bad morals. 
A conscientious man will not grossly offend in 
that way. As Goethe says, "there is no out- 
ward sign of courtesy that does not rest on a 
deep moral foundation." 

High principle, associated with manners that 
repel, and a disposition harsh and severe, has its 
basis in the pride that disdains the meanness of 
knayery, rather than in the goodness which 
loyes the good for its own sake. With Orville 
Dewey, I do not believe in "the goodness of 
disagreeable people."* 

Camtraint — A constrained and embarrassed 
address arises from one of three sources : excess- 
ive sensibility, an inability to appreciate the cir- 

* A good-natured disposition, however, is often associated 
with an ill-natured set of nerres. 
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cumstances of a position, or — conscious mean- 
ness. 

Manners of Great Men — Men who have 
achieved greatness in the closet, or in the more 
stirring field of action, do not always exhibit 
the evidences of their greatness in their bearing, 
but rather suffer by comparison with an accom- 
plished man of the world. This may very well 
be, since it may be said, that while the former 
have been more solicitous to acquire the ^^ inward 
and invisible graces," the latter have been more 
occupied in cultivating the " outward signs." 
But always, a brave heart redeems an awkward 
carriage. 

Treatment of Company — An ill-composed spirit 
in the host puts his guests ill at ease. In order 
to put your guests at ease, be yourself at ease. 
Be at home within yourself, and all within your 
house will be so. 



I 



MARRIAGE. 

T is beyond capacity to estimate the benefits 
of marriage. Hyperbole itself is tame to 
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azpress the blessings that flow from this great 
source of happiness. It is an overflowing bounty 
i>f so rich and generous a nature, that it would 
beggar the imagination of a celibate to conceive 
y£ half the comforts he loses in his forlorn state. 
The world could almost as well dispense with 
the light and warmth of the sun, as with the 
institution of marriage. Without marriage in 
the world chaos itself would come again.* 

A man happily married wonders at nothing 
more than how he could have remained single 
BO long. Happiness has ceased to be a hope, 
and become a reality with him. 

Indeed, unmarried men and women may be 
divided into two great classes — the sufiering 
million, and the comfortable ten. 

Marriage, rightly concluded, is an incarnation 
of love — poetry expressed in action — a sweet 

* A word here as to monasteries and nunneries. Women 
were created to be married, and men to marry them. These 
dear intentions of nature, monasteries and nunneries defeat 
And yet, there is something beautifld in the Aindamontal 
idea upon which they are based — of a perfect consecration 
of the affections to a higher life. 
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embellishment of an otherwise prosaic eust 
Said Macdonald Clarke, with a rare felicity of , 
expre&Bion — *^ An electric temperament ca^| 
never do anything worthy its native powers, 
till 'ti8 aoflencd and soothed amid the tends 
tranquillity of domestic life ; till there is on 
gentle being found to cast around it the cooling 
charm of her own meek attribntes, and draw it 
upwards' to the Almighty/' And again he Bap, 
qnite as finely — ** The heart must bo at rest, 
before the mind, like a qniet lake under an 
unclouded summer evening, can reflect the »> 
lemn starlight, and the Bplendid mysteriea of 
heaven." 



B^ore and after Marriage — Men and 
before marriage are as figures and ciphers. 
woman is the cipher^ and counts for nothing 
she gets the figure of a husband beside licr/ 
when she becomes of importance herself, and 
adds tenfold to the sum of his. But thii, it 
must bo observed J occurs only when she gets 
and remains on tlio right aide of him, for when 
she shifts from this position, he returns to his 
lesser estate, and she to her original insiguU 
cance^ 
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Upon manying, we need most to pray for 
one of two things in our partners — the love 
that blinds, or the good-nature that excuses. 

Marriage and Enterprise — A latent discon- 
tent is the secret spur of most of our enter- 
prises. Marriage, by making us more contented, 
causes us often to be less enterprising. 

Marriage in France and in America — In 
France, marriage with women is an introduc- 
tion to society, in the United States it is a 
withdrawal and a seclusion ifrom it. The re- 
sult is that in the Republic the brilliant maid 
in six months after wedlock becomes the sober 
matron, while abroad the timid girl, in the 
same period, ripens into the accomplished lady. 
In the latter more proper order of things the 
grub changes to the butterfly — in the former 
the butterfly retrogrades to the grub. 

Marriage in the Olden Time — In the "good 
old times " of feudal law, if the heir of an estate 
was a female, the king was entitled to offer her 
any husband of her rank he thought proper; 
and if she reftised him, she forfeited her land. 

TOL. n. 4 
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*' Even a male heir could not marry witlioul 
the royal consent ; and It was usual to pay 
large auma for the liberty of making their own 
choice in marriage,'* Lovers of to-day, at lib- 
erty to marry as soon aa you can get the con- 
sent of ma and pa, or of that gruff old uncle 
whose character is so faithfiilly depicted in the 
comedies ! what think you of restrictions like 
these in the course of true love? Tndy, in 
comparison, your ways are *' ways of pleasant- 
ness," and your paths paths of peace- 
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IN every moment of conscious happiness tl 
mingles an undertone of sadness. Ho wove 
full of enjoyment the present, the future is ak 
ways uncertain, and it is the feeling of this- 
the feeling that wo are of the class of ephemera 
— perpetually recurring in the rarest and sweel^ 
est moments of existence, that constitutes, more 
than any other, the " one touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin,'* Perhaps it was 
this pervading sentiment of his mortality, sub- 
tilized and diffused throughout his whole being, 
with its concomitant, an insinuated doubt of his 
immortality, coiled at the root of liis every fe^ 
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ing^ tbat w«s tbe siecret of the infinite melan- 
dioly that preyed upon the sensitive nature of 
the poet 6raj> mnd which at length, in his 
beiiitillbl <degjr, Ibiind that timching expression 
to which the human heart will fiurever re- 

* Graj vnile bat fittl», Irat that fittl» » oT prk«kM rmiue. 
A* wifU in tibe g«»iend m«nt of h» p«mmii«> as in the sin^jru* 
br biMUi^ oif pMurtknkr pissM^vti. lto» b not sar|M»»ied br anjr 
laif tb* piw«K ShAkspieiu^ and Milton aUxie excepted. What 
n dMwnptttMB^ lor in»tiince> b thi$ — 

'^l^fir lui^ tbt SMniv uhl wA lb* atpbyr blo«») 

TtMUb M ItM PCIIV WMi PWmM %l ItM b»lM.*> 

Or wbo diMs not lecoDect his inimittkble ptctoie olT tibe tni- 
"^SIBtwtb^m tbi^r look Wbiad, 



Or tbM acuB of tiie Tbeban eagle — 



P towmb lb» MWM i»9«b» iti «ir.^ 

And tbiHi* loix. what a weaKb olf bcan^ doeti he tometimea 
euoafceat in WBgW finM» as in ha 

Or. 

And ^w mneh of dmeriptiTe pover in 

^1!b» W i K w y *^ ^ t!ir«i»w hnt>thhn MMcm."^ 

And what a AthwM of tense in 

"^Tb* |«li« «r nHwtf hmi bat to tbt gm^ ! ** 

TbWdBf of Am^ and of tile londfed b«aatMfi that flatih 
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Mdancholy i« tho pn/to^t of a fnind naitk 
ntlly (^moMt, Against a way of Ijf^^ it idajt b^, 
unnaturally frivolous. 

Melancholy mm tlio wowt of thingflf-^tliifii^ 
fl« thi^y may l;^^, and not m tlioy are. It loob 
up<m a t^oautiful faco^ and nem but a grintung 
ikulL 

MdtmMjy om an AccompUnhment'^Ammfi 
tljo di'JtMiotM of our unri{Mj yoarw in mm Hmt 
miflancholy may 1^ cultivated m an oce^mtplMfti' 
mcnt; that an air (ff mlnmn worn on th45 hrow 
hm more charm* for tfic youth of tho (fifj^miis 
mtx than the fliwh //f aniwmtirm uj^^w the chc^rk, 
or the light (tf a glo^l mouI lK;aming fnnn iu 
l>eautiful win^low, the ^o* Under MutU a |^er- 
ntmnum^ ytnmti gef»th?fnfm indulge morbid tkn^ 
cicM, or imUtrimn tli//ughtn u|^m ** the ilb» tfF life 
and tlie vaf»ity of fiuman w'miIk^/' A yr/ung 
lo/ly, itfOf may lie tKith gifteil and tuuutmiAuihfgfl^ 
but nUtt in not tite le^ likely to aflTe^^t an mUtrtr$iU 
ing melancholy, Ut pr</fi?>w a fondne>j» for Y^/iing'» 

MiUmff hk tmut% ttm tmy nittumi AX/;U}ni with him, in « f«Mk 
fti/m f/f mUtnUui mimtraiiim unti mfy, 
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^Kight Thoughts,'' or a passionate admiration 
of that most nnhappy of poets. Lord Byron. 
But what a mistake is theirs I The best test, 
both of a man's wisdom and of a woman's good- 
ness, is — their cheerfbhiess. Sullen and good, 
morlud and wise, are impossible conjunctions. 
As a companion, when one is not cheerful, he 
is almost inyariablj stupid. An habituaUj sad 
&ce seldom gets into much credit with the 
world, and rarely deserves to. And even more 
emphatically, causeless sadness is practical athe- 
ism: or it is a proof of a mind diseased: or it 
is, as Montaigne caUs it, a ** base passion." 

''Would wisdom for herself be woo'd. 
And wake the foolish from his dream, 
She must he glad as well as good. 
And must not be hat seem. 
Beaatj and joj are hers bj right. 
And, knowing ^lis, I wonder less 
That she 's so scorned when fidselj dight 
In miseiy and ugliness.^'* 

* Ck>Tentr7 Piatmore. 
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MISANTHROPY. 

THE opinions of the misanthropical rest upon 
this very partial basis, that they adopt the 
bad faith of a few as evidence of the worthless- 
ness of all.* 

MISCONSTRUCTION. 

WE stand too much in dread of miscon- 
struction, and spend half our days in 
making apologies and explanations, instead of 
quietly taking an appeal from the hour to the 
year, and letting the actual in our lives contra- 
dict the seeming. 

Much misconstruction of character arises out 
of our habit of assigning a motive for every 

* It hai been luggcstcd by the German critics, with their 
usual acuteness, that " Timon of Athens/' the least attract- 
ire of Shakspearo's plays, was left by the poet in an unfi- 
nished state, and there is much in the nature of internal eri- 
denco to support the hypothesis. Besides, ih)m tlic broadly 
bencYolcnt nature of the bard, whose charity was as univer- 
sal as his genius, we may suppose that he found in the sub- 
ject ho ha<l selected but little that was congenial with the 
natural bi>nignity of his temper, and that he at length aban- 
doniKl in disgust, and before its completion, the portrayal of 
a character so ofiensivo and unnatural as that of a man- 
hater. 
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action — whereas a good many of our acts are 
performed without any motive. 



MISTAKES. 

IT is only an error of judgment to make a 
mistake, but it argues an infirmity of cha- 
racter to adhere to it when discovered. Or, as 
the Chinese better say: "The glory is not in 
never falling, but in rising every time you fall." 



MODESTY. 

MODESTY, that becomes all men, is espe- 
cially becoming in one who has great 
merit, in that he has everything to excuse 
pride. Modesty and merit are indeed a hand- 
some couple. 



MONEY. 

ONE must have been, at some time or other, 
in a situation where a small sum was as 
necessary almost as life itself, witli no more 
ability to raise it than to raise the dead, before 
he can fully appreciate the value of money. 
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And yet: it is an ill practice that rates the 
worth of all things by a pecuniary standard. 
Money is only thus far a standard of value: 
that which it can measure is perishable; that 
which it cannot is immortal.* 



MONUMENTS. 

THE first and last impression of a monument 
should be, not of its cost or dimensions, 
but of its beauty and appropriateness. A tri- 
bute of afiection to the dead, it should not com- 
memorate the pride or the fortune of the living, 

MOTTOES. 

FASHION formerly obtained in Europe, 
and still prevails in some parts of the 

* Ax 2i social gathering one evening a lady exhibited to 
her guests an interesting relic — an old chair, which, she 
said, one of her ancestors had brought with him to America 
in 1620, in the May Flower. "Indeed," exclaimed one of 
the guests — a learned Professor — "Why, that's a valuable 
chair ! It 's worth fifty dollars." This was almost a« much 
as if a lover, upon imprinting upon the lips of his mistrefls 
the first kiss of affection, should tell her, "My dear, that '• 
very nice. It 's worth fifty dollars :" or as if a convert re- 
cently received into the church, and congratulated on having 
made his " calling and election sure," should reply, " Yes, it 
is a great satisfaction. It 's worth fifty dollars." 



jiorxTAiys. 5T 

Orwnt* of having painUnl owr the do^up* of %h» 
priuci)>«J riHMm of the Wtter chiss of hoi»txs 
i!^>me highly sugge»tm^ line or wwo like the 
ioUowing : — 

^W^HiM'^ hAY« « tH^Ml; w\>ukl^»l know wh»t tH^nd te 

lUvv i%od It^ HHiMMt who |iik«K»lh ttU tho wtil.'' 

1$ it not to bo regrotteil that a nuxlo of iU\%>- 
ration *o jum^lv intoUoctual sfhouK) over Ivaro 
&Ueu into di»u3o? 



MOV^'TAlNS— A THOIHUIT AMONU TllKM^ 

GOLl">SMlTH jjoittowhoro in j^uUtanw ol>* 
sen'e* that a city life on\a$cuIattt» the fivt 
iug!^ By firittoring them away^ he doubtKvM 
iiie«uis> upon a great >-ariety of objVx^t;^ In the 
heart of tht» {urimitive %viKIemefi» tlib law i;» 
rever9ed> and the tvelii^ intensity and grow 
stronger in the eonten)))ilation ixf the fewer and 
grander olgectJ which Nature here |vpe«k^nt:i to 
the view* These frowning hilbs )xiK\l in vlark 
and massive graixdeur against the sky; the 
stars glittering in eternal youths and with 
* Writlim MiMttf Ui« Aviirondiick MouutiUu*, 
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their beauty as fresh and undimmed as on the 
morning of creation; this placid lake, heaving 
its musical ripples to the shore, and reflecting 
back the smiles and the gladness of heaven; 
the deep and lonely gorges of the mountains; 
the solitudes of the original forest, hushed in 
unbreathing repose, or disturbed only by the 
wasted melodies of birds, or the gurgling flow of 
unnamed streams; — these compose here nearly 
all the objects that the eye can dwell upon, or 
that can minister to thought; but for the small- 
ness of their number there is ample indemnity 
in this, that they all speak of God, — their Crea- 
tor, and our indulgent Father. 

BooTcB among the Mountains * — Up among 
the mountains a book is an impertinence. It 
comes between us and better thoughts. It in- 
terrupts the flow of a living poetry, a finer rhe- 
toric, more endearing facts, within and without 
us. Milton's splendid hymn to morning itself 
— perhaps the loftiest utterance of human feel- 
ing yet spoken — is but an echo of what the 

* Written after a walk to the summit of Mount Holyoke, 
on a beautifid morning in Autumn, wliilo, a« Tennyson 
writes, 

" tlw fljing gold of tbo rained woodUiodf droro thro* tho air.** 
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full heart here feels as it looks abroad from a 
mountain-top at sunrise. 



MUSIC 

MUSIC is the fourtli great material want of 
our natures — first food, then raiment, then 
shelter, then music* 

Music lends grace and dignity to life ; it soft- 
ens care, alleviates regrets, refines and enlivens 
sensilttlitj, links the ideal to tlie actual, and sug- 
gests a flow of life in unison with its harmonies. 

Music is even medicinal* Effective to ^^ cleanse 
the stuffed bosom of that perilous stufiP which 
weighs upon the heart," a recognition of tliis 
hais led to its partial adoption in lunatic asy- 
lums as an element in the treatment of their 
unfortunate inmates, and it might even, witli 
some advantage, be employed as an agent in 
the discipline of prisons* 

JSTnyKsA, JJoKoH, and Ot^'tnan Mutic — Much 
the same difference e^cists between tlie simple 
ballad music of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
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and the more elaborate compositions of Italy 
and Germany, as exists between poetry and ^ 
prose — the one addresses itself to tin; native, fl 
the other to the more refined and cultivated 
taste. Between the music of Italy and that of 
Germany, also, this distinction may he noted ; 
Italian musicj in great partj is the exponent of 
passion ; German, of feeling or sentiment ; and I 
it is as passion or sentiment predominates in 
US, that Tve are led to give a preference to the 
one or other of these schools. 



Musical Execution — Musical performers err ' 
when they aim more to sm*prise than to please ; 
i — to show off a certain technical adroitness and 
agility of the voice or fingersj rather tlian to 
ravish and delight the ear, and sway the sena- 
bility. Only professionally is music a science 
of tricks of voice and sleights of hand,* 

* LoTer» of music may be divided into tvro cIom^ : oae 1 
that appreciates imwio Ojctorditig lo it* qualii^, and anothcT 
that Tftlacs it acconling to the tptitjttiijf of it given. I am 
not ware that T du not in part belong to tlie ktter class. At | 
leofitj £Lt concertfl I like to get the worth of 1117 money in j 
gnuid ctnahes and 

"Amste RiibUffi* of ttufcrtuneDtMl harmoDj.^^ 
BeeidQH tlio et^'oyment of luteninp, there b to me a Urely 
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The Flute — No instrument harmonizes so well 
with certain states of feeling as the flute. Adapt- 
ed to plaintive airs, and heard in the stillness 
of a summer evening, 

« When all the air a solenm stillness holds/' 

it stirs the heart to a gentle sadness, or awakens 
a tender melancholy in harmony with the hour 
and the scene. 

The Piano — But, the piano is the most 
beautiful of mstrumcnts, not merely from the 
greater compass and variety of its music, but 
for a more important reason ; its music is the 
music of our homes. To listen to an accom- 
plished player, as he runs a master's hand over 
its keys, and scatters a spray of sweet sounds 
firom his fingers' ends, is in itself an exquisite 
pleasure ; but beyond this, the piano has a place 
in our regards which no other instrument can 
hold, from its being, as it were, the musical 
altar of the family circle, and the chorislicd 
companion of its best and happiest hours. 

pleasure in seeing the greatest activity prevail in every de- 
partment of an orchestra, as if tlio leader, a musical Nelson, 
had assumed for his signal, "The loader expects every man 
to do his duly." 
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Street Or gam — The common method for im- 
proving the popular taste in music in cities is 
through the establishment of philharmonic socie- 
ties, but a more effectual mode of advancing 
the musical tastes of the poorer classes, would 
be through the formation of societies for th^ 
purchase and loaning out, on reasonable terms, 
to itinerant organists, of a class of instruments 
much superior to those now in use. The street 
organ has a touching claim to consideration, for 
it is the poor man's music — often almost his 
only music. It is one of the few golden threads 
woven into the common woof of his homelier 
pleasures — the sweetest of the few sweet influ- 
ences that visit to grace, to sanctify, and to 
bless his homo. 







NEWSPAPERS. 

[EWSPAPERS widen the sphere of 
our sympathies. They make their 
readers enter into the joys and sor- 
rows of thousands of whom they would else 
know nothing, and for whom they would oth- 
erwise care nothing. But still, journalism is but 
in the initial stage of its development. As at 
present conducted, the world is not fairly repre- 
sented by its newspapers. Life is something bet- 
ter than the journals make it out to be. They 
are too much the records of the crimes that curse, 
and the casualties that afflict it — the contests 
of litigants, and the strifes of politicians. Of the 
sweeter amenities of life the newspaper is far too 
silent. Therefore, newspapers should be read late 
in the day. To read tlie journals in the early 
morning, is to pollute the stream of the day at its 
source. 

In unsettled periods, especially, newspapers 
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unsettle the grounds of our cheerftilness, from 
making the inward world of our thought and 
feeling to mirror the outer world of civil com- 
motion, political troubles, or financial distress 
to which they refer. In such periods it is 
almost one of the conditions of cheerfulness to 
avoid reading too much the daily journals. 

Newspaper Attacks — A public man may rea- 
sonably esteem it a piece of good fortune to be 
vigorously attacked in the newspapers. In the 
first place, it lifts him more prominently into 
notice. Then, a plausible defence will divide 
public opinion, while a triumphant vindication 
will more fully establish him in the popular re- 
gards. Even if unable to offer either, the no- 
toriety so acquired will in time soften into a 
semblance of celebrity, so like its original that 
it will easily pass for it. Besides, the world is 
charitable, and will readily forgive old sins in 
consideration of later virtues. 

BooTcB and Newspapers — The office of a good 
newspaper is to represent well the interests of 
its time; that of a good book, to represent as 
wisely the interests of all time. 




OBSERVERS. 

^AD I my choice of tlie various con- 
ditions in life, I should much prefer, 
to all others, that of a quiet observer 
— to stand "a spectator of other men's for- 
tunes, and how they play their parts," rather 
than to engage in the struggles, and participate 
in the passions, that mar the happiness, and 
sully the purity, of more active lives. "He 
who lives wisely to himself and his own 
heart," says Hazlitt, in one of his finest pas- 
sages, "looks at the busy world through the 
loop-holes of retreat, and does not want to min- 
gle in the fray. *He hears the tumult, and is 
still.' He is not able to mend it, nor willing 
to mar it. He sees enough in the universe to 
interest him without putting himself forward to 
try what he can do to fix the eyes of the uni- 
verse upon him. Vain the attempt I He reads 
the clouds, he looks at the stars, he watches the 
returns of the seasons, the falling leaves of au- 

VOL. XX. 6 
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tumn, tlio perfumed breath of spring, starts with 
delight at the sound of a thrush in a copse near 
him, sits by the fire, listens to the roaring of 
the wind, pores upon a book, or discourses the 
freezing hours away, or melts down hours into 
minutes in pleasing thought All this while he 
is taken up with other things, forgetting him- 
self." 

The conditions of superiority in every field 
of observation are easily distinguishable, and 
arise out of a disposition to observe with a 
particular and thoughtful, instead of a merely 
general and unreflecting, interest. This is evi- 
dent from the adjectives wo employ to designate 
the character of an observer. We say of him 
that ho is a close, severe, vigilant observer; 
a nice, careful, discriminating critic; a watch- 
ful and a thoughtful spectator. These are all 
qualities eminently susceptible of cultivation. 
Indeed, the faculty of observing is one that ad- 
mits of development more than any other, and 
there is also an infinite variety of objects on 
which it may be exercised. ** I can wonder at 
nothing more," says Bishop Hall, *^ tlian how a 
man can be idle. How numberless are the 
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books which men have written of arts, of 
tongaesi How endless is that volume which 
God hath written of the world; where every 
creature is a letter, every day a new page I " 



M: 



OCCUPATION. 
IND unemployed is mind unenjoyed. 



OFFENCEa 

IT is needless to have so much care about 
giving ofience: it is inevitable that the 
good should give offence to the bad, and the 
bad to the good. 



OPINIONa 

OUR opinions partake, more or less, of the 
prejudices of our class, party, or sect. We 
are all largely pledged, through interest, affec- 
tion,* or passion, to particular classes of opinion, 

* For instanoe, we readily accredit what it is pleasant for 
us to belieye. One night mj wife dreamed that an angel 
flattered down from heayen, and took our then sick infimt 
and ascended with it A few days after the child — "our 
Mtde Maiy"— died. Under the drcumstances, not to feel, 
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and the strength of our efforts to get released 
from these pledges, is the measure of our ad- 
vancement. 

Opinions, again, are according to character, 
to insight, to antecedents, or to caprice. A 
mean man will have mean opinions. A gene- 
rous man's views will partake of the generosity 
of his character. And, where there is a want 
of character, opinions are the result of levity, 
rather than of reflection. Of four persons who 
attended a lecture of Balph Waldo Emerson, 
one listened for twenty minutes, and then made 
off, after whispering, "My time is too precious 
to waste it in listening to such stuff as that." 
Another, at its close, broke away from his 
friends, that the impression it made upon him 
might not be dissipated by their less elevated 
discourse. " My mind," he afterwards said, 
" was so filled with the beauty of that lecture, 
that I wanted to enjoy, without interruption, the 
thoughts it suggested." A third, as the audi- 
ence was leaving, turned to a companion and 
whispered, "Tell me, what has that gentleman 

what it waa so grateful to believe, that there wa« a conneo* 
tion — something more than a merely fimciful one — between 
the dream and the event, was scarcely possible. 
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been trying to say?" The fourth was so 
charmed with the discourse that he wished, he 
said, that it might be printed in letters of gold, 
and a copy of it presented to every man and 
woman in the country. 

We should express our opinions as merchants 
make out their accounts, " errors excepted." 

Influence of Public Opinion upon Private Mor- 
als — Public opinion makes private manners. It 
will not do for us to fancy ourselves paragons 
of perfection, because our habits chance to be 
unexceptionable. We get, we scarcely know 
how, into a certain exemplary routine, and keep 
to it, as we fency, from choice, but in truth 
more from force of surrounding opinion. Let 
us be drawn aside from this ; let us wander into 
new scenes, and lol the saint at home becomes 
the sinner abroad, and with the traveller's plea- 
sures is mingled the traveller's license. 

Theological Opinions — There exists no rea- 
son why our theological opinions should not 
be like our other opinions, progressive, varying 
with an increasing knowledge, and advancing 
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with our general development. The world has 
been too long ridden, as by a nightmare, by the 
notion that we must fit our minds to this or 
that theological Procrustean bed; that we must 
cast our religious beliefs, like iron, in certain 
fixed and unalterable forms. 



OPTIMISTS. 

ONLY he is truly blest who is truly an op- 
timist. Follies give him less concern who 
knows how to excuse them; and evils trouble 
him not so much who holds to the elevated 
doctrine that evil itself is but ^'good misunder- 
stood." 

The Optimist a% Critic — Admirable as he is 
in so many other things, the optimist is espe- 
cially admirable as a critic. In him the usual 
critical spirit of faultfinding is wanting. He 
invites his readers to accompany him, not as a 
member of the detective police of literature, 
armed with the terrors of critical law, to arrest 
and to hand over to punishment transgressors 
against the principles of taste, but as a generous 
patron of art, in a search for kindred excellence, 
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and to distribute to those who have merited 
them, the prizes of genial sympathy and discrim- 
inating applause. 

The Optimist as Mdigious Teacher — But, it is 
in his character of religious teacher that the 
optimist claims our highest admiration. Clerical 
cynics are constantly telling us how bad we are 
— seeking thereby to exalt the Deity by dispar- 
aging the noblest of his creatures, and to in- 
spire us with &ith in Him, by divesting us of 
all faith in ourselves. Quite different from 
this is the method of the optimist. He aims 
to exalt our conceptions of the Great Father 
by deepening in us a sense of his goodness. 
Selecting Leigh Hunt as a representative of 
this noble school of optimist teachers — What a 
beautiful book is his " Religion of the Heart ! " 
Interesting as an attempt to inaugurate a for- 
malized system of natural religion, it is also re- 
plete with the finest wisdom, enforced with the 
tenderest feeling, and with all that sweetness 
and benignity that were so peculiarly traits of 
his gentle and elevated character. 
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ORDER. 

LET a man restore order within himself, and 
chaos without ceases. 



ORGANIZATIONS. 

ORGANIZATIONS are more for weak men, 
who are little individually, but collectively 
of some importance. Strong men have less 
need of them, except to rule in them. They 
are themselves organizations. 

Church OrganizationB — The interior working 
of churches seems to be not unlike that of 
other organizations. It is not always the best 
man in them that has the most influence, but 
he that is the most active, and in whom the 
eiprit de corps rises highest. A glance into 
any congregation may reveal the presence of a 
great man, the patron of its minister, and the 
Sir Oracle of its business meetings, who swells 
with the pride of humility, and feels that the 
cause of Providence is in his especial keeping. 
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OWNERSHIP. 

OWNERSHIP is of thn^ kinds : actual, le- 
gal, and transcendental. The actual owner- 
ship of things depends on their relation to us. 
The warmth of another man's fire is as much 
mine as his while we are both enjoying it^ and 
much more mine than his while ho is freezing at 
a dbtance* Legal ownership, while it insures in- 
dependence in given particulars, diminishes it 
materially in others. The necessity of looking 
after one*s property in a considerable measure 
lessens its value. He belongs to his land who 
has the fee-simple of it Ho owes it cer- 
tain duties, which must, under penalty, bo {>er- 
fbrmed. Much of his time, perhaps, is absorbed 
in small details of management, and his free- 
dom of mind and of action is necessarily more 
or less controlled. Indeed, as the poet Dana 
once observed, "Material property in nature al- 
most dispossesses one of his old poetical estate 
in her." Troi^^cendental ownership relates to 
the property of the soul. The w*ealth of the 
universe may be his who has not a material 
daim to a foot of iu The e}*o has a pro)x^rty 
in all it sees. The stars are a i>art of our tK>s- 
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sefgions, for tboj shine for 110 ; the mm and 
the moon, too, for they gild our days and il- 
lume our nights. Those and all things else in 
nature are ours, for they exist for us, and are 
the ministers to our enjoyment. 





PARTIES. 

[ERY often a cause is brought more 
into discredit or repute through the 
character and acts of its leaders, than 
through any demerit or claims to acceptance it 
may have in itself. ** Principles, not men/' is 
an abstraction. It may commend itself to the 
-wise, but the many are "not wise, but other- 
wise." With these, it is less the doctrines of a 
party, than the real or fancied qualities of its 
leaders, that determines an adherence or opposi- 
tion to it 

P(»rti$a7i9htp — It is mostly the unthinking 
that range themselves into parties, and give 
themselves up to the spirit of partisanship. The 
more reflecting stand aloof, and do not so clearly 
see the necessity of becoming Guelphs or Ghib- 
ellines. Papists or Puritans. But to this rule 
there are numerous exceptions. There is in- 
deed an order of able minds that never attain 
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to a philosophic impartiah'ty in the judgment of 
any subject having two sides. There i« some- 
tiling partisan even in their intellects. Thdr 
point (xf view is always from their own side. 
Their religion is bigotry ; their criticism, denun- 
ciation ; their politics, blind adherence to Ac- 
tion. They are like vessels that sail badly from 
having too much ballast on one side. 

Party Hchiimii — Schisms in parties are fr^ 
qucntly in the first instance but quarrels b^ 
twccn the leaders thereof — the principles upon 
which it is pretended they turn being introduced 
to destrrjy the odrir of personality, and to give 
resperrtabih'ty to the contest. 

Party St/nfen — The strifes of parties turn 
usually upon no higher consideration than a de- 
sire U) pull down one set (^ men, of whom we 
know little, to put in their places certain other 
men, of whfmi we know less. And then, as 
Bacon U*\\% us, "When one of two factions is 
extinguishes!, the remaining subdivideth.'* 
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PASSION. 

r? is difficult to say which is the greatest 
evil — to have too violent passions, or to be 
wholly devoid of tliem* Controlled witli firm- 
neas, guided by discretion, and hallowed by tlio 
imagination, the ]>assions are the vivitiers and 
quickencrs of our being. Witliout {vassion tliero 
can be no energy of character. ludeeil, the 
passions are like fire, useful in a thousand \^*nyss 
and dangerous only in one — tlirough their ex- 
cess« 

As hot Uood feels no blows, and heeds no 
lessons, so passion looks not beyond the moment 
of its existence. Better, it holds, the kisses of 
love to-day, than the felicities of heaven afar 
off. 

To repress an immoderate {)assion, its gratifi- 
cation must be made imi)ossible. Slight impedi- 
ments, as Lord Karnes observes, only add to its 
force. A parent, for instance, who wishes his 
daughter not to marry an unworthy object of 
her affections, must send her to such a distance 
as to make any intercourse witli her lover im- 
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practicable. To merely enjoin her to drop her 
passion, would bo only to induce a conflict be* 
twcen duty and affection, in which the latter 
would bo almost certain to carry the day. 

Brfore and after Paw&n*^ The most sensible 
views of an object of passion are taken after it 
has been gratified. For this reason, perhaps, 
ardent inquirers sometimes yield to their pas- 
sions in order to study them. But the passions 
are best studied objectively, not subjectively. 

Slvmhering Passions — There are seasons when 
our passions have slept so long that we know 
not whether they still exist in us. So does flax 
forget that it is combustible when the fire is 
away from it. 



PHILOSOPHY. 

A CHEERFUL philosophy is the only one 
worth having. I doubt always the sound- 
ness of his philosophy who b not made more 
cheerful by it. The best definition of philoso- 
phy I know of is that of Victor Cousin, in his 
treatise on the "Philosophy of the Beautiful.'* 
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"What is philosophy?" he asks. "It is some- 
thing that lightens up, that makes bright." 

The Philosopher's Relation to Society — He 
can best see what is going on in a crowd, who 
stands a little out of and above it. This is the 
philosopher's stand-point. A spectator, rather 
than a sharer, of the passions that agitate it, 
he sees into the causes which originate, and the 
laws that control its excitements, all the more 
clearly that he keeps himself, in a certain mea- 
sure, aloof fin)m them. 

Philosophy and JReligion — The oflSce of phi- 
losophy — "mother severe of infinite delights" 
— is to make men more contented with the 
present ; that of religion, to assure them of hap- 
piness in the future; and all departures from 
these functions are perversions of their legiti- 
mate uses. 

Philosophers as Speakers — Philosophers make 
poor speakers. As they form, so they express 
their views, without heat or passion : but it is 
just this passion that lends interest to speech. 
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PHYSICIANS. 

PHYSICIANS do not discharge their whole 
duty to society, or wield, to the fiiUest ex- 
tent, the influence they might exert for its ben- 
efit. They should take higher ground in their 
professional practice, and become the legislators 
of our habits, prescribing these, and excepting to 
those, as injurious to health. They should say 
to one, for instance, speaking with the empliasis 
which attaches to the opinions of established in- 
telligence, ^^Sir, you are killing yourself with 
smoking.* You must sacrifice the habit, or it 

♦ "11(5 who (loth not itnoke," nayii Bulwer, "hath either 
known no great ((riefii, or rcfuscth himself the softest coma* 
htiion, next to tliat which comes fVom heaven/' Accepting 
thin AN A iMM'tical stat^jment of smoking as a luxury, it is still 
my cortvictifm that exccfmive smoking is productive alt u 
miicli injury to hraltli as almost any other form of intem- 
iMTAncc. Upon tliis suhject I speak authoritatively, heing 
niyniir an <il(l nrnokcr, and f<ir many years incorrigible and 
pant (Mire. I am a smoker like the Germans, according to 
(Jalvcrt. "Tlie (Germans," sjiys he, after visiting one of their 
pittilic nntoonn, in wliich th(! smoke was so thick that he 
could warccly see to X\w other side of the room — "The 
(icrniiinn (1(» not smoke ; they are smoked. Tobacco has got 
thn up)N<r hsnd of tliem." One effect of their habit of smok- 
ing to excess has Ik^'U to nwike the Germans hirgely an im- 
pructlcnlile |H'ople. A nation of dreamers, smoking has largely 
contritiut<«d to make them so. As for the kindred practioe 
of dirwlfig toliAcco, it is even more objectionable. Indeed, 
th(« use of tobacco in any inordinate degree is incoofiiteDt 
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wUl sacrifice you ; " — and to another, " My dear 
sir, your business is lucrative, but it is not fitted 
for your health, and you must give it up or fore- 
go all hope of a long life." In some such way, 
I believe, was Abemethy accustomed to practise ; 
and, despite of his uncompromising mannei*s, 
few men of his profession stood in higher esti- 
mation in his time. He did not wait for dis- 
ease to develop itself before attacking it, but 
he seized upon and strangled the monster while 
it yet lay sleeping in the cradle of a pernicious 
habit, or lurked in the germ of a growing ap- 
petite. In a degree, he lifted his great oflSce 
to a guardianship of health. Wise by special 
culture, and capable of treating established dis- 
eases with sagacity, physicians should also re- 



with a proper cleanliness ; it affects the breath, soils the teeth, 
giyes a bilious tinge to the complexion, deranges the nerves, 
reduces vitality, impairs the sensibility to beauty and to plea- 
sure, abets other tendencies to intemperance, promotes idle- 
ness, and degrades the man. In its aggregate effects it is 
even among the most efficient of causes operating to retard 
the progress of humanity. I would not be thought an extre- 
mist, but I really believe that the strong language of Dr. 
Draper, in speaking upon this subject, is scarcely overcharged. 
"The white man," he in effect observes, "has despoiled the 
red man of his fields and his forests; but the red man has 
had his revenge : he has left to the white man his curse — 
the curse of tobacco." 
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gard it SM a piirt nS their functiotiii to indioUe 
And warn agaimt the tendcndei leading to 
tlwm.* 

rilYHIOONOMY- 

rpiIKHK w no art/' myii Slialwpcare, ♦♦whoro- 
X by to find tlto mind^» construction in tho 
faco ; '^ and J^avator^s idea of a M^ience of phyni- 
Ofjnmny, with itn fixe<l principle* awl invariabb 
restiltM, dcfservcm only to l>e coniiidere<l m the 
ph«fu«ant dream of a generoiM enthuMia»t« Phy«i- 
Oji^nomy w a study chiefly intcrresting as a \njaf 
»h% S4*ldom valuable for its results. As in phre- 
nology, vMvUim of its principles are plausible, and 
otlutrs have an undoubt4;d basis in truth, Ijut 
still the ra<;t rentains — the sco])e <;f an intellect 
is not to be nieiwun^d with a tajxj-string, or a 
char^M'titr deciphered from the shajHs or length 
of a nosi). ICvtai the (piestion of big head and 
litiht hmd is still unsctttled. Jt has b($en long 
before the world, and would, it may be said, 

IfolfMitM hum ob^rvttd, NtOmUiniliilly Ui iho nnnx^ \mrp(>n, 

eiMfiM ftMifit fUll \m'k on Ui<«n4i an thn cthfctf objoctn (if ihitir 
uttttttitjmi," "'rji« rm«t )>f«rvttlmit fHiliritf of Urn mftilic4il ftrt/' 
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have been decided long ago, if there was any- 
thing in it. We are accustomed, it is true, in 
common parlance, to speak of men noted for 
their sagacity as long-headed fellows, but in this 
we speak figuratively. Upon Napoleon's theory 
that a long nose indicates a long reach of sa- 
gacity, we might, with the same propriety that 
we speak of long-headed fellows, speak of long- 
nosed fellows. Seriously, besides the difficulty 
of reading the character, and following the mo- 
tions of the soul, through a substance so little 
transparent as that of the face, but few of the 
faces we meet with can be said to bo of Na- 
ture's moulding; — conventional usage, and the 
necessities of society — the having to look inter- 
est where none is felt — to smile a welcome 
where we would rather wave an adieu — so far 
modifying the countenance that but little of 
its original character is left. " God gave us 
one face, and we have made unto ourselves 
many." 



PLACES. 



w 



E are a part of the place we are in, and 
in a degree, our spirits are subdued or 
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elevated to the tone of our furroundingii* One 
in WMer in lim libraiy than in the ftreeti and in 
the woodx and fieldn than in either. 



?r.EA8UBE. 

PLRASURR and [lain ipring not m much 
from the nature of thingMi, a» from our man- 
ner of coniidering them. Pleadure, eipeciallj, 
in never an invariable effect of particular cir- 
curnntancei. Largely^ tliat ii pleasure which i« 
tbrjught to be 00. 

Plmmiren of CfhiWvood^ Youths MimJujod^ and 
Old Aye — The plrjauuren (;f children are princi- 
jmlly i\umi iX the wjrwc>», while manhwd'M are 
tlniwj, with thone of the ajHthcstic arid more er> 
iitatic %iivi ttddijd to therri. Youth, too, \% t^xi 
tumultuouii for fiilicity; old ago U^o innecuro for 
httppine«». The period nio«t favorable to enjoy- 
fn<tnt, in a vigorous, forttinate, and genennu 
lifit, iM that betww^n f</rty and sixty. Life cul- 
minates at sixty. 

Fmnidti Pkamreu — The best of life is around 
the fireside. With the better affections within 
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us, and the sweets of domestic life around us, 
we have no need to sigh for heaven. We have 
it already. 

Forbidden Pleamres — Much of the pleasure 
in life comes from its sins. But who needs to 
be told of the pains and the penalties that fol- 
low 1 We first toy with the ideas of inhibited 
things, not proposing at all to indulge in them. 
Oh, no I There can be no harm, we think, in 
dallying with the fancy of what the taste must 
be of forbidden fruits. 

" To nune the image of unfelt caresses, 
Till dim imagination just possesses 
The half-created shadow." 

Who looks not upon beauty with an eye of 
love? The glance of admiration is returned 
with one of interest ; the interest deepens ; 
" eyes look love to eyes that speak again ; " we 
take the half-reluctant hand and press it ; tim- 
idly, and half unconsciously, the pressure is re- 
turned ; we plead for but one kiss, but that is 
a long and burning one; we ask but to fold in 
a momentary embrace, but in the intoxication 
and delirium of that moment, the gates of 
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heaven and of hell have opened and closed 

upon us. 

"Most wretched man, 
That to aircctionc does the bridle lend; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But soon, through suff 'ranee, grow to fearftil eoA."* 

Pleasures of Hope — Pleasures are like flow- 
ers ; they are constantly springing up — except 
in winter, and even then they may be made 
to grow. 

Pleasures of Memory and of the Imagination — 
When we get tired of enjoying all the pleasures 
within our reach, we have still a resource in 
thinking of others that are not. 

Natural Pleasures — They that depend upon 
nature for their pleasures never become blasts. 
The resources of art and society are limited; 
those of nature inexhaustible. How infinite in 
numW the pictures alone that nature, out pf a 
few materials, and their varied combination, in- 
cessantly presents to the cliarmed senses ! 

" Better fu for man. 
Were be and nature more fiiiniliar friends ! 
His part is worse tliat touches the base world. 

♦ Spenser. 
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Altho' the ocean's inmost heart be pure, 
Tet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand."* 

Simple Pleasures — The simplest pleasures are 
the best. And, enjoyment is to be found in 
things familiar and at hand, rather than in 
things rare, costly, or remote. " The common," 
says Sir Walter Scott, " is commonly the best." 

Pleasures that give us the greatest Pleasure — 
The sweetest pleasures come from imparting 
them. A pleasant consideration this — that the 
things that give us the greatest pleasure are 
those which do us the greatest honor. 

Tranquil Pleasures — Tranquil pleasures last 
the longest. We are not fitted to bear long 
the burden of great joys. 



POETS AND POETRY. 

THE poet's is the highest type of character: 
other men dwell in the conventional — he 
chiefly abides in the universal.! 

* Alexander Smith. 

t Not always, howeyer. Eyen poetry has its convention- 
alisms. Ploughmen, for instance, Uke the winds, when they 
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Poetry — "the voice of the soul," as Hallam 
finely calls it — is the disclosure of the real but 
half-hidden import, the subtiler sense and spirit 
of tilings, and not, as the unimaginative, to 
whom poetry is as "a sealed book," are apt to 
consider it, the artificial expression of artificial 
thoughts and feelings. 

PoetB as Friends — 

''Motliinki all poets should be gentle, iklr, 
And over young, and erer beautiful. 
I'd have all poeti to be like to tliis,— 
Gold-haired and rosy-lipped, to shig of Lore," 

says the author of the " Life Drama." But, we 
must accept facts as we find them. Poets are 
not so poetical — outside of their verses. I 
would even rather read the poets than live with 
them. I would not wilfully misrepresent that 
class whose high calling it is to keep alive in 
the world the worship of the beautiful and the 
good, but the records of their lives show that 

make their appearance in poetry, are always whistling. The 
picture of one in L'Allegro, 

" While the ploughman near at band, 
WhUtlef o'er the furrowed land,*' 

may very well stand, so fiUthf\il is his resemblance to his 
briitlircn in this respect, for the whole class. 
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th^ are not always firm friends or agreeable 
companions. Passing so much of their time 
in the ^^life ideal," the **life actual" appears 
to them by contrast dull, tame, and prosaic, 
and their imaginings of what men ought to 
be, make them disgusted with men as they 
are. 

Sappine%9 of Poeti — The spiritual existences 
of poets must be more stormy than those of 
other men, as they must feel and be moved by 
the passions they describe. Indeed, poets are 
little to be envied on the score of any greater 
enjoyment derived from their superior endow- 
ments. Though endued more plenteously with 
heavenly grace than other men, they are made 
to feel, from the necessities of their calling, far 
more painfully the need of it. Gifled by nature 
with a sensibility too acute for the more tran- 
quil enjoyments of ordinary minds, this sensi- 
bQity, already too great for the purposes of 
happiness, is necessarily, in the pursuit of their 
object, still further increased by art and culture. 
The poet's business is to sell his feelings to the 
public for as much as he can get for them in 
praise and pudding. Unfortunately for his hap- 
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pinc88, the valuo of those feelings depends upon 
thoir intensity, and knowing this, be is incited 
to sink a deeper well of sensibility in himself. 

PoetB^ IdeaU — To the reproach of poets it 
may bo said, that tliey do not always present 
to us the highest ideals. As one of their num- 
ber* has said of them — 

"If reaion bo nobility In man, 
Can aught bo moro ignoblo than the man 
Whom tliey delight in, blinded as he if 
By iirojudlce, the miMorablo slave 
Of low ambition, or distempered lovel" 

Carlyle, also, has a few suggestive words upon 
this subject of the poet's infidelity to liis highent 
office. *' AlaH," he says, " when sacred priests 
are arguing about ' black and white surplices ' ; 
and sacred poets have long professedly deserted 
Truth, and gone to wool-gathering after ' ideals ' 
and such like I " Somewhat to the same effect 
are these lines of Lowell — 

" In the old days of awe, and Iceon-eyed wonder, 
The poet's song with blood-warm truth was ri&; 

###### 

♦ Wordsworth. 
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"He ooold bdiere tiie pramlM of to^norrow. 
And fbel the wondroiia meaning of to^j ; 
****** 
"Bnt now tiie poet !• an empty rfaTmer 
Who lies with idle elbow on the grut, 
And fits his singing, like a conning timer. 
To aU men's pride and fimdes as they pass." 

Lddvrymou Poetry — For the lachrymose 
school of poetry — the school of the lugubri- 
ous Dr. Young, the despairing Lord Byron, the 
tearful Mrs. Hemans, the love-sick, sentimental, 
and disconsolate Miss Landon, and others of the 
whining tribe — plaintive as bleating sheep — I 
have little respect These poetical Paganinis, 
playing upon their one string of sorrow, are to 
me as monotonous in their whining as the dron- 
ing of a bagpipe, an instrument which it is 
highly interesting to hear — once in a lifetime. 
What I object to is, not the poetry of sadness, 
but the sadness of poetry. Many of the poets 
make out the fountain of poetry to be only a 
fountain of tears. "Tell me," says M. Hou»- 
saye — "tell me, what do our sad geniuses sing 
to their fidr ones? Is it love, beauty, grace, 
youth? They sing, that is to say, they bewail 
over, the bitterness of life; they weep for their 
vanished illusions; they groan over the rough 
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road of life ; in fine, instead of singing of love, 

it may be said they sing of death Yott 

might, here and there, see a tolerably pretty 
blue eye, if a tear did not rise to moisten it, 
but this tear which veils the blue eye is poetiy." 

Youth and Poetry — It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that Nature has appointed youth as the 
peculiar season of poetical sensibility. It is so 
only to those who plunge into business as into 
a sea, and become intellectually drowned in it 
With these Fancy folds her wings, and the im- 
agination droops like a sick bird. But, that 
this is not a necessity, is clear from the circum- 
stance that nearly all the world's standard poetry 
has been written in mature years. Nor is it in 
harmony with Nature's highest law — the law 
of progressive development. Under this, life, 
like the westering sun, should grow more and 
more resplendent to its close. 



POLITENESS. 

THE perfection of politeness is to be able 
to pull a man's nose without giving him 
offence. 
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It is possible to be too polite to be accepts-' 
blr so. Civil to all, true to none. The over- 
poBte profess too much for us to beliovc thorn. 
Tbdr courtesies are so elaborate, and thoy take 
so much trouble to be kind, that we suspect 
them to have a design in it, or that they are 
making themselTes agreeable more on their own 
account than on ours. 







POLITICS. 

UT of politics comes more uproar than 
progress. It is indeed surprising how lit- 
tfe, comparatively, this noisy department of hu* 
man affiurs contributes to the world^s prosperity. 
Political commotions upon the grandest scale^ 
political events of astoun<Ung suddenness, politi- 
cal characters of the greatest ability, abound, 
but stQl, permanent results are rare, and we 
look in vain fisr a measure of public good cor- 
responding in extent to the hideous rout which 
ushers it in. Progress but turns upon its pil- 
low, and goes to sleep again. 

But this, it may be, is only a Quietist's view 
of the subject. Another, more rational, may be. 



M 
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thftt tbo fiwoni can only bt-! fai4luonc<1 nmiJ ttt 



cknk uf liurntnorH aiirl fht* 



nng 



of anviU — Uiit" 



cUiiior in &T1 ua!oni|mnjtncnt nf movement-^ 
timtf uuloedf the noino of politics ja the noi* 
of prugroHH — of progress through antagonismf. 

PaUiical CSwiprtf wwVm ^— Much at tlitj i^ml 
rtL>«siTK'nt In tin; way d" wine iiolitical actM 
ariNi^H from the (IKHiuIty of roconclling partict; 
with goneral mturcuU. Thus, local interecti 
Esk protection ; tho gonuml Intcrtist ib anth 
tariff,* ApplicaUi.' to all Huch antagotiisml ii 
this general principle: Whenever two intcreiti 
come into conflict, tho U^acr interoit muat nuy 
cumb to the greater, in the dcgreo of ita iaferio 



* Tho flrit flv#-lf»fW {\n th* mo^lMrn wnw of ihe wo 

VNjj A HiMhlnn Imrtmrinrit ami a it/ur fit tliAt* ^V^hiin (J 
Ckut Thi^cMli^rc, towQrdp tb« clg«Q c>f this trUuu^nth iHfUUxrft 
Miutncid Iho rtdni of iovorcl^ pOWcT, hcf n'Ynkf^H ttrr ptt* 
ti^tit whktj lind lM^t<n ifrnnttvl by hU tlithtTT to tho I ^| 

thii rannopoly of tlit* Itunvbn lrn/lL% ntitl wlion ft^rr. tH 

whJt by Cjiicun Inhrnl^i'lK, hu n^plLciJj tltAt *'priiic«i mtul 
citrry nji ItidilTurt^ntr liniitl rw iivi^ll b«<tWH4jiii ituiJr ttubj<»ci« m 
bctwiH^n fortil (Train* ^ mm! iiolnoiivopt tnulM, wliir-h, by iho Ifttr 
of lifLtlpJiHj ou^dt iTj hv ^^immoTi to nti, lnU» u mon^fioty A^- 
tbv prlVAtO gtlti uf Mi fbw/' "80 mudi juHtcr rmtitrnM 
onmm«in!ftr'' wUoly stiyN lluniPf AfUT reUUDg Uw t'trcan 
it«mip, "wvra ^itortatnvd by tht> litrNuijui tliao appear ia 
th(i uutiduc't of tti« riinownoil (^tiwt^n KUcAUfUi/' 
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iii^>ortuice. But otherwise where vital princi- 
ples are inTolred. Interests, not principles, are 
the proper subjects of compromise. 

JFbreyn Policies — The best foreign policy that 
a government can adopt is to eschew foreign 
policies as much as possible. To indicate the 
evil of these foreign policies, it is sufficient to 
say, that nearly all the wars that have desolated 
the earth have sprung lErom them. 

PoUUeaL Honors — In politics merit is reward- 
ed by the possessor being raised, like a target, 
to a position to be fired at Or, the fate of a 
popular aspirant is often Uke that of a prize ox. 
When in his best condition he is put up for ex- 
hibition, decorated with flowers and ribbons, and 
afterwards led out to be slaughtered. 

PcUUccd Oppressions — All men, not them- 
selves oppressors, or demoralized by tyranny, 
are united in their hatred of political oppress- 
ions, but divided as to the means, or the prac- 
ticability, of successftdly resisting them. For 
the present, it is enough that the inclination to 
resistance exists: by and by, in a happier and 
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more advanced stage, to this inclination will be 
added, what is now wanting, a knowledge o^ 
and a reliance upon, the agencies for their over- 
throw. 

Profe89umal Politiciam — Politicians seek their 
private advancement through professions of de- 
votion to public interests. In a democratic 
state, politicians are the old class of courtiers 
under new conditions: instead of to the sove- 
reign, they pay their court to the people. Let 
the people beware of them I 

Political aspirants make too much of the peo- 
ple before election, and, if successful, too much 
of themselves after it. They use the people 
when they want to rise, as wo treat a spirited 
horse when wo want to mount him; — for a 
time we pat the animal upon the neck, and 
speak him sofUy; but once in the saddle, then 
come the whip and spur. 

Professional politicians are about the last men 
from whom selections for offices should be made, 
since they are apt to regard them, not so much 
as trusts confided, as rewards for services ren- 
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dered — thus mistaking the tcnuro by '^hich 
offices are to be hcld^ which is, not tliat honor 
and benefit may bo done to the holders alone, 
but fiir more to the constituencies they repre- 
sent* 

PDlitical 7h>Hhle9 — There are times when Uie 
political like the natural sky, is cIouiKhI, but to 
a goixl puq>ose — this giving promise of the 
wisheiUibr rain tlmt a protracted drought has 
rendered indispensable to vegetation ; tliat affonl- 
ing a prospect that evils, long but reluctantly 
submitted to, are about to bo swept away.f 

• ** I do not wonder/* w^n Bttrlw» ** that the behavior of 
many paitiet thouM haro made poraons of tender and ffcru- 
puk>u« Tirtue aomewhat out of humor with all aorta of con- 
nection in politkt. I admit that people th^quently acquin> in 
auch conf^leradea, a narrow, bifcoted, and proacriptire %\yini; 
that they are apt to aink the idea of the general good in thia 
drcumacribetl and partial interest" But> he afterward* adda, 
** Erery prof^saaion, not excepting tho glorioua one of a aol> 
dier, or the *acr^ one of a prieat, ia liable to ita own pai^ 
ticuUr vicoa; which» however, fbrm no argument againat 
thoae waya of Ut^; nor ara the vicea themaelvea inevitaMc 
to every imlividual in thiwe pM>fi>Mion«. Of auch a naturo 
are connectiona in politicit; eaaentially necewary (x^r the MX 
p^tiarmance of our public duty, accidentally liable to degene- 
rate into fiiction/* 

t Hunvuiity ahrinka with honw tW>m the evil of civil war, 
but, aa a tHend haa auggeated, among the givateat Meaainga 
of civilisation have been civil wan. Americana owe tlicir 

TOL. 11. 7 
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POPULARITY. 

A POPULAR idol is usually made up of 
qualities common to his time. If superior 
to the ideas of his period he would disregard 
them, and in disregarding them he would for- 
feit all chance of popularity. Thus, a popular 
preacher is ordinarily no more than the organ 
of the prejudices of his sect, intensified in their 
expression through an unconmionly ardent, and 
perhaps generous, character. Indeed, Lamartine 
makes substantially the same observation. ^ The 
greatness of a popular character," he says, ^*is 
less according to the ratio of his genius than 
the sympathy he shows with the prejudices and 
even the absurdities of his time. Fanatics do 
not select the cleverest, but the most fanatical 
leaders ; as was evidenced in the choice of Robes- 
pierre by the French Jacobins, and in that of 
Cromwell by the English Puritans." 

freedom to three great civil wan — the cirll war of Crom- 
well's time, tliat which dethroned James the Second, and the 
ciril war of their own Rerolution. Unhappily, while tlieir 
ancestors conquered freedom for themselTes, they denied it 
to the negro, and hence their present civil war, more formi- 
dable in iu proportions, more momentous in its iatues, and 
grander in its promises. 
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POSSIBIUTIES. 

WE repose too mnch upon t]ie actual, when 
we should be seeking to develop the pos- 
sibilities of our being. It is true of nearly all 
of us, that what we have done is little com- 
pared with what we might have accomplished, 
or may hereafter effect. 

A thing is possible or impossible according to 
the nature that undertakes it. " Why, sir, this 
is impossible," exclaims one to the projector of 
a difficult enterprise. "To you it would be," 
is the curt but appropriate reply. 

POVERTY. 

WE should not so much esteem our pov- 
erty as a misfortune, were it not that tlie 
world treats it so much as a crime. 

Doubtless, the best way to make our poverty 
respected is not to regard it so much as an 
evil. It was a noble trait in the character of 
BiSrangcr, tliat he was never ashamed to be 
poor, nor to frankly confess his poverty. " My 
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poverty," ho once wrote, "was never an em- 
barrassment to me, for it never cost me any- 
thing to say, 'I am poor.' This frankness 
almost supplies the place of fortune, because it 
permits you to exercise all the economies; it 
conciliates in your favor many women, and, as 
a consequence, the salons^ which, in this respect, 
have been calumniated. Do not permit your 
poverty," he wisely adds, "to be a constraint 
upon others. Laugh at the fitting time, and 
the world will indulge your pride without 
wounding it." 

In one important respect a man is fortunate 
in being poor. His responsibility to God is so 
much the less. 



POWER. 

THE most coveted of all things is power. 
We know this to be true of men, and wo 
have the authority of Cliaucer for adopting a 
like theory as regards the softer sex. Witness 
his story of tlie Wife of Bath : — 

''Some saidon, women love best rlcbcsse, 
Some saidcn honour, some saiden Jolinesie, 
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Some riche array, some saiden lust abed, 
And oft time to be widewe and to be wedde, 
Some saiden, that we ben in herte most esed, 
When that we ben yflattered and jpraised. 
He got Aill nigh the truth, I will not lie; 
A man shall win us best with flatterie, 
And with attention, and with besinesse. 
***** 

Women desiren to hare soyeraintie. 
As well oyer hir husband as hir loye. 
And for to ben in maistrie him aboye." 

History incessantly repeats the warning to 
confer only a limited degree of power. The 
abuse of power is, has been, and perhaps always 
will be, the chief source of social and political 
evils. Most of the wars between states, as well 
as the misfortunes of individuals, arise from tho 
presumption of privileged personages, elevated to 
a real or fancied superiority to law, and above 
ordinary restraints. Especially, every addition 
to exorbitant authority should be accompanied 
by increased safeguards against its undue exer- 
cise. 

At every great increase in power, the props 
which support it require to be strengthened. 
Our fortunes have need to grow like trees — 
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the broader they spread their branches, the 
deeper and wider thej most strike their roots. 
Or, as Dryden says — 

"High turrets, in their airy sweep, 
Bequire foundations in proportions deep/' 



PRAISE. 

THE best evidence of merit is a cordial re- 
cognition of it, whenever and wherever it 
may be fomid. 

Worth should be thrice rewarded ; in itself, in 
the good will and kind offices it conciliates, and 
in the admiration and applause it commands. 

It is pleasanter to praise than to condemn, 
and they who look wisely to their happiness 
will endeavor, as they go through life, to see as 
many things to praise, and as few to condemn, 
as possible. We overlook too much degrees of 
merit, and give too exclusive an admiration to 
the highest. 

Perhaps there are few who cannot discover, 
on looking back over their past lives, wherein 
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a little more praise on some occasions, and a 
little less on others, would have materially al- 
tered, if not entirely changed, the tenor of their 
fortunes. 

Merit is prone to doubt itself, and needs en- 
couragement from without — the occasional word 
of applause to confirm the half-formed purpose 
into the fixed design. A kiss firom his mother, 
West said, made him a painter. 

Even in our highest, most laudable, and most 
arduous undertakings, we act under the stimulus 
of past, the inspiration of present, and the hope 
of future praise. 

Praise of what we have done is encourage- 
ment for what we have still to do. 

Praise a generally foolish person for an act 
of discretion upon any particular occasion, and 
he will grow to be a wise one, if that is pos- 
sible, that he may earn more of it. 

And yet, we speak our praises in whispers, 
like men afraid to be overheard, but censure 
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boldly, and in the assured style of jndges of 
courts of last resort, whose decisions there are 
none to overrale. Better than this ;<— praise 
should not fall short of doing full justice to its 
subject. It should bo discriminating, and not 
stinted, like that of the Englishman who pro- 
nounced Niagara "Very neat, sir. Upon my 
word, a very neat affair." 

No one was probably ever injured by having 
his good qualities made the subject of judicious 
praise. The virtues, like plants, reward the 
attention bestowed upon them by growing more 
and more thrifty. A lad who is often trJd that 
ho is a good boy, will in time grow ashamed to 
exhibit the qualities of a bad one. Words of 
praise, indeed, are almost as necessary to warm 
a child into a genial life as acts of kindness 
and affection. Judicious praise is to children 
what the sun is to flowers. 

It is a grave insincerity to affect to dislike 
praise. We are all naturally fond of applause. 
My feeling is, that it is only the flatterer who 
does justice to the undeveloped possibilities within 
us. Accord is the basis of concord. We agree 
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with him who extols us. We accept without 
cavil conclusions that do us honor. The flat- 
terer is our best friend. ^*If a good reputation 
is a reward, it is also a curb; when people 
give us a good name, they most frequently 
oblige us to deserve it," says Emile Souvestre. 
Of hearly, robust praise there is far too little 
in the world. The best side of a character is 
developed towards him who commends it, as 
grapes grow sweetest on the side of the cluster 
that faces the sun. 



PRAYERS. 

AS pity is for the unfortunate, so prayers 
are appropriate chiefly for the erring. The 
good do not need them. They do not need a 
feeble intercession who have already God on 
their side. 

PREJUDICE. 
XHE great obstacle to progress is prejudice. 

Errors entrenched in prejudice oflfer a far 
more protracted resistance, and are far more 
di£Scult to be expelled, than when they occupy 
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or seek the support of the understanding. The 
lesser reason yields to the stronger, but preju^ 
dice stands aloof from reason, and asks nothing 
from and will jrield nothing to it. 

Even when we fancy we have grown wiser, 
it is only, it may be, that new prejudices have 
displaced old ones. 

National prejudices are founded on individual 
ignorance. The less an Englishman knows of 
France, for instance, the greater is his contempt 
for Frenchmen. 

PRIDE. 

PRIDE is like the beautiful acacia, tliat lifti 
its head proudly above its neighbor plants 
— forgetting that it too, like them, has its roots 
in the dirt. 

To great force of character there is often 
added a greater pride that impairs its influence. 
This offends more than the other pleases. 

It is a characteristic of the inferior pride of 
inferior men to look back to, and to waste time 
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in dwelling upon, past trinmphs — while it is 
no less true, that the higher pride which is the 
stimnlos to nobler undertakings, and the best 
guarantee of success in them, is ever looking 
forward to future successes. A manly pride 
rests, not so much upon what we are, have 
been, or have accomplished, as upon what we 
hope to be, or propose to accomplish. 

In most of our misfortunes it is our pride 
which suffers more than our interest. 



PRIESTCRAFT. 

THERE are two things in which priestcraft 
in every country unites — in praying for 
US, and in preying upon us. 

There is indeed no influence in society more 
dangerous to its interests than that of priest- 
craft. The more accomplished its agents, the 
more dangerous. Their very accomplishments 
dignify and lend force to an influence always to 
be carefully guarded against. 

Priestcraft has so filled the world with its 
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monstrous inventions, and its no less monstrous 
constructions, that to reach religious truth 
through what it has superadded upon it, is as 
difficult as to conjecture the form of a fine ladj 
under her hoops. *'In natural religion," says 
Bolingbroke, *^ priests are unnecessary ; in re- 
vealed, they are dangerous guides." 

Priests and Lawyers — Priests and lawyers 
are intermeddlers by profession. The first stand 
between man and his God; the last between 
nature and man. Law is limitation, as well as 
regulation. Theology is a circumscription of 
the divine. 

Priests^ Lawyers^ and Physicians — We in- 
trust to the priests the care of our souls, to the 
doctors the care of our bodies, and to the law- 
yers the care of our fortunes — all three, as 
often happens, disappearing under their guar- 
dianship. 

PRINCIPLES. 

PRINCIPLES we apprehend readily enough, 
but the consequences depending upon their 
adoption or rejection, not so readily. 
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In very trath, principles are not suflSciently 
regarded as having the power they possess to 
carry us successfolly through life, but are mis- 
takenly considered as a burden, that cannot fail, 
if assumed, to retard our progress, and compro- 
mise our success — as a sort of Old Man of 
the Sea, that, once taken up, must be carried 
along by us ever after with infinite toil and 
fatigue. 

Comjpromi%e% of Principle — The recognition 
of a principle as sound involves the responsi- 
bility of living up to it. Indeed, every con- 
cession of a vital principle to any exigency, 
however urgent, is a calamity. Let the right 
prevail. It is better that ten times ten thou- 
sand men should suffer in their interests than 
that a right principle should not be vindicated. 
Granting that all these will be injured by the 
suppression of the &lse, an infinitely greater 
number will as certainly be prejudiced by throw- 
ing off the allegiance due to truth. Through- 
out the ftiture all have an interest in the esta- 
blishment of sound principles, while only a few, 
comparatively, in the present, can have even a 
seeming interest in the conservation of error. 
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Principles and (heir UmbodimeTU — To perceive 
the truth of principles which have not m yet 
met with general acceptance is not so very diffin 
cult, for this is only to be wiser than the rest 
of the world ; but to live up to these princi- 
ples — herein is the main difficulty, for this is 
to be both wiser and better than the world at 
large. 

First Principles — What we somewhat pre- 
sumptuously call first principles are only princi- 
ples secondary and incidental to other principles 
unknown to us. "We know something," says 
Pascal, "of the middle of things, but of their 
beginning and end we know nothing." 



PRIVILEGED ORDERS. 

PRIVILEGED orders — persons of rank and 
in authority — may safely be considered as 
the friends of the people only so far as is con- 
sistent with the preservation of their rank, and 
the maintenance of their privileges. It is out of 
the usual course of things for any class of men 
to be hostile to a state of affairs from which 
they derive all their consequence. " The king," 
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nid a candid Swedish sovereigiiy **who afiSects 
to be an enthusiast for liberty, is a hypocrite*'* 



PROBABILITIES. 

rIE wise build their doctrines — theological 
and philosophical — upon a basis of probar 
bilities, never upon the foundation of absolute 
certainty. 



THE PROFESSIONS. 

rilHE law makes cunning men/ divinity con- 
JL servative men, politics scheming men, com- 

* The lawjer't relation to society is like that of the scare- 
crow to the corn-field : assume that he accomplishes no posi- 
tive good — still he exerts a wholesome influence from the 
terror his presence inspires. 

Seriously : The hatnts of lawyers are as correct, and their 
standards of action as high, as those of any other body, with 
the single exception, perhaps, of the clergy. But, like the 
clergy, they are parts and partisans of a system — the inter- 
ested advocates of forms and establishments as they exist. 
The interests of their order warp them to conservatism. 

Again : The sagacity of lawyers is principally exerted to 
construe the law ; not so much to improve it If this had 
been different, and but a small portion of the acutencss they 
are accustomed to display had been turned in the direction of 
higher objects, it is incredible that such abuses as the court 
of chancery, the law authorising the imprisonment of debt- 
ors, and the disqualification of witnesses for interest^ could 
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merce grasping men, manufactures ingenious 
men, the fine arts tasteAil men, the press in- 
fluential men, physic dangerous men, and agri- 
culture useful men. 



PROGRESS. 

SCARCELY, it is probable, has a knowledge 
of their highest powers yet dawned on men. 
In the noblest characters of the past, we may 
see an anticipation of the average men of the 
future. As in physics all things tend to unity, 
so with men, I believe, all things tend to ulti- 
mate good. 

Beyond equipping him for the ordinary ex- 
periences of life, nature gives to each man a 
reserve of power, first, for extraordinary exigen- 
cies, and next, as means to more advanced con- 
ditions. 

have existed for so long a period to ** 'fright the toulf of 
fearful adversaries." 

And finally : Perhaps a gradual revolution in public senti- 
ment — like that which is already taking place elsewhere, 
and which, among other things, from holding it deg^rading to 
labor, is beginning to hold it shameful to live without em- 
ployment — will ultimately abolish, indirectly and by degrees, 
the legal profession, as tending too much to promote conten- 
tion. 
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Besides this, there is a natural progress of 
things, which carries ns forward whether we 
are active or passive. Overlooking this silent 
procession of unseen influences, a certain class 
attach themselves to a cause, like hamacles to 
a ship, and fency they are moving when they 
are only carried along. 

Indeed, the grandest of all laws is the law 
of progressive development. Under it, in the 
wide sweep of things, men grow wiser as they 
grow older; societies better. 

At present society is composed, not so much 
of men and women, as of the raw material of 
men and women, which it will be the office of a 
higher civilization to work up into the forms of 
a truer manhood and womanhood. 

Ussentials to Progress — Progress — " the 
stride of God," as Victor Hugo called it — is 
dependent chiefly upon two conditions — the 
dropping of old ideas — old methods of thought 
and action — and the adoption of new and bet- 
ter. We see this illustrated in penmanship. 
One of the most di£Scult things is to improve 
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the liand writing. Earnestly desirous of improve- ' 
merit, and laboring sedulously to that endj we 
still find, after a long interval, tliat we have 
after all made little or no progress. Upon re- 
ferring to what we have written during this fl 
period, wo discover soiiio inequalities in tho ■ 
merit of our chirograj>hy, and that wo have 
written better at one time and woi'se at another, 
owing to the state of our nervea, and the feel- 
ing which we happened to have ut the tune 
for what we were about, but the average we 
find to be the same, and we are annoyed at 
perceiving that our style of writing is substan- 
tially as at first. The reason of all this is, tliat 
we have adhered too much to j^ctvnceived ideai 
of how letters sliould he formed, instead of droj)- 
ping or largely modifying them, and substituting 
better, as indispensable preliminaries to the im- 
provement we court. 



Order of Prot/rass — About the first thing a| 
people do when they emerge out of a state of 
barbaiusm is to improve their weapons of ofience 
and defence ; next they improve ia thehr cook- 
ing; next in dress; next in tlieir habitations; 
next m morals ; next m manners ; next in social , 
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costomfl; next in laws; then in govornmcnt; 
then in commerce ; then in wealth ; then in 
the arts ; then in learning ; then in intelligence ; 
then in wisdom, and last in goodness. 

Pblitical Progress — The world is getting on 
80 fast, that the only safe rule for a theorist to 
adopt, who wishes not to be distanced and left 
out of sight by the march of events and the 
progress of principles, is to start as a radical. 
Even so, unless he keeps pace with the ad- 
vances of the time, and appropriates at least 
some of its ^^ thick coming fancies,*' he will get 
to be thought of in a few years as tending to 
conservatism.* 

* Ai indicating, within a brief space, the rapid progrcsi 
of modem lodcty, let me quote two pasiagef , one fVom Mot- 
ley's "Dutch Republic/' describing the state of society in 
the twelfth century, and the other from Hume, giving a pic- 
ture of the mode of living in England only throe or four cen- 
turies ago. 

Says Motley : '' The number of slaves throughout the Neth- 
erlands was very large ; the number belonging to Uie bishop- 
ric of Utrecht enormous. The condition of those belonging to 
laymen was much more painfull. The lyf-elgoro, or absolute 
slaves, were the most wretched. They were mere brutes. 
They had none of tlie natural attributes of humanity, their 
lifb and death were in their master's hands, they had no 
claim to a fraction of their own kbor, or its fruits." 

And Hume says: "Erasmus ascribes the frequent pkgues 
in England in his time to the nastinesi and dirt and slov- 
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And yet^ political progress, to be permatiltti 
must be graduaK An ojilooked-for triumph,^ 
attemlcd by a measure of success beyond the 
expectations of the most sanguine, has the aame 
effect as a signal and unexpected defeat — Itfl 
bewilders, and finds us unprepared to niieet the > 
exigencies to which it gives rise* More tlian 
one party has been thus ruined* The most 
Huchlen, and, for the moment, the most compieta 
revt>Iutions upon record, were those of 1848. 
But they were also, and for the reason indi* 
cated, th(2 least permanent in their dumtion/ 



only ImtiiU lunong the poople. 'The flrwrs,* ^i\j% he, 'atf] 
commonly of day, strewed v^iih ruahc«, untler which Uei 
umuolt^ftletl un nncitnt coll^utiod of Ix^tT, gn^oBO, fragrooatei 
bone», (^xun^niLmts of clo^g iind c^tA, unU evt^ry thing thitt is ^ 
nu^. HolHngH}i(?rJ, whi> WwA m Qutrt^n Eltx&hctii's rvigu^ 
girci A rery curtou^ Account of thu pLitLiip or rnihcr rxtAv wji/l 
of li via 17 of the preccclmi; gm^ratLon. There wtw scaivf^iy %\ 
ohlmni'y to thq houefift^ evan in contiLil^ruhle towna ; th^^ flf«l 
WHV kindlocl hy the.' wall, and the Htiioke aouglit it« way t>u|^ 
%i the roof, or fhK>r, or wItiHowh : the hooves were nothiujf^ 
but wattling plastered over with cUy ; tlic pooplc eLvpt on 
at raw pallet j^, nud hofl a gi>od rouiiil log under their head fbrj 
A j>Jllow, jind almost all the furniture and uttneili werd off 

* The ehoBOf fbrtnerly th& pastime of kings and nohln* j 
l8iJS bufMLtiiu thut oj' tho peopUi, with this diiference, that I 
Uicy ]iu[[ tliun khigu thumselvea as the objects of their pui^l 
puitp UritortutHitt'ty for tliem^ a* tiie result diaoloaiid, Uiey tod] 
Itnprrft^tly untlurnttKid the rules of the nohle sport to wJiJrh 
U)wy wero cftlled, auii allowed tlieir gatne to eic(^)e ihcm. 
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Social Proffress — The permanence of political 
progress, again, is in every instance determined 
by the measure and character of the social pro- 
gress that has preceded or accompanies it. In- 
deed, notable events of every kind are of very 
great importance only so far as they are asso- 
ciated with, or tend to promote, social improve- 
ment. Science may achieve its mii*acles, and 
art its wonders ; poetry may weave its num- 
bers, and music enchant by its harmonics ; but 
they are as nothing till yoked to the car of so- 
cial progress, and made auxiliary to the great 
ends of enriching the poor, enlightening the ig- 
norant, and elevating the degraded. 

Ultimate of Progress — Probably the highest 
condition to which any community in the past 
has arrived, affords but a faint type of that 
loftier elevation to which society at large is ad- 
yancing. Relieved from the prejudices that once 
enthralled his spirit, and victorious over the lim- 
itations that art and science will banish from 
the domain of his circumstances, the Man of 
the Future, invested with the graces of Apollo, 
the wings of Mercury, and the strengtli of Mars, 
will contrast with the Man of the Present as 
** Hyperion to a Satyr." 
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PROVIDENCE. 

GOD has not made this our life of prepara- 
tion altogether lovely, for then it would be 
too short, and hard to leave ; nor yet altogether 
pitiful, for then it would be too long, and hard 
to bear. 

PUNISHMENT. 

UNAUTHORIZED punishment of crime is 
itself a crime. 

Capital Punishment — Lord Clarendon's re- 
mark that hanging is just the poorest use to 
which a man can be put, is too temperate. It 
fails to express the intensity of disgust proper 
towards this worst relic of a receding barbarism. 
To vindicate the sanctity of human life by tak- 
ing it is an outrage upon reason. The specta- 
cle of a human being dangling at the end of a 
gallows-rope is a degradation of humanity. 

Eternal Punishment — We believe that God's 
power is without limit : why should we not be- 
lieve the same of his mercy? 
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Reduced by sickness to the verge of the grave, 
the doctrine of eternal punishment seemed to 
me then, as now, utterly at variance with that 
beneficence which good and wise men, and the 
supporters of the theory themselves, ascribe to 
the Deity. I did not believe that I deserved 
it, and I did not fear it. 

^^ Heaven is first a temper, and then a place,'* 
says an old writer. And so of hell and purga- 
tory. At least, however it may be in the next 
world — as to which it is presumption to pre- 
tend to hnow^ or to speak positively — in this 
life, and probably in the next, hell is chiefly 
portable, and exists mainly as we carry it about 
with us in our consciousness. 

Protestant and Catholic Theorie$ of PunUJh 
ment — It is rather to the disadvantage of the 
Roman Catholics that they need two hells to 
keep them straight, while the Protestants man- 
age (with some difiSculty, it is true) to get 
along with but one. But then, the one hell of 
a bigoted Protestant is more dreadful than the 
two hells of a liberal Catholic. 
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PURITANISM. 

A CONDEMNATION of the Puritan's the- 
ology was expressed in his grim visage. 
God*s truth never made so lugubrious a face. 

PURPOSES. 

THE favorable time for accomplishing an ob- 
ject has gone by when the purpose has 
grown cold. Enthusiasm — warmth of purpose 
— is needed for all great enterprises. Indeed, 
things vigorously purposed are already half ac- 
compliHlied. A concentrated will makes an ex- 
ecutive hand. 

PURSUITS. 

THE highest excellence is seldom achieved in 
more than one vocation. The roads lead- 
in*^ to distinction in 8ci)arate pursuits diverge, 
and the nearer we advance towards excellence 
in one direction, the farther we recede from it 
in another. 

ValiLe of the Oly/ects pursued by Us — We are 
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in genera] too intent upon accomplishing our 
objects to be able rightly to calculate their value. 
We fidl into the mistake of overestimating their 
"worth, from the pleasure or the trouble the pur- 
suit of them gives us. 

WhcU PwrmiiU are most Honorable? — Some- 
thing of regard for public interests, as well as 
for mere private advantage, must enter into our 
pursuits, to give to them an elevated character. 
To administer to the necessities of life, and to 
add to its comforts, its graces, and its enjoy- 
ments, these are our noblest employments. " It 
is an honor," says Theodore Parker,* " to bo 

* At the mention of this name, let me pause to pay a brief 
tribute to an honored memory. Theodore Parker was per- 
haps the most thoroughly religious man of his day. Many 
good men will dissent from his religious views, but all candid 
men will concede the energy with which he sustained them. 
His power of statement was indeed wonderfUl. No conqueror 
ever arrayed his forces with greater skill, or brought them to 
bear with more crushing force, than he the resources of reason, 
of history, and of statistics against the evils he opposed. This 
power he derived as much from the immense range of his ac- 
quirements as from the native energy of his character. His 
learning was vast and various, his love of humanity ardent 
and profound, and his devotion to the interests of truth as 
deep and as sincere as that of any character of any period. 
Not a man of commanding original genius, with even little 
of creative power, and less remarkable for the originality of 
hif views than for the extremes to which he pushed them. 
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able to mould iron, to be skllfxil at working in 
cloth, wood, clay, leather. And they are the 
heroes of the race who abridge the time of hu- 
man toil, and multiply its results ; who win great 
truths from God, and send them to a people's 
heart; they who balance the many and the one 
into harmonious action, so that all are united 
and yet each left free." 

ho was still a braye, trae-hearted, thoroughly majolj man' 
of the people, and tot the people. 



^ 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

JUESTIONS are usually cheaply ask- 
ed, but sometimes dearly answered. 
But this is a timorous maxim. Bet- 
ter than this, because conceived in a freer spirit, 
is that aphorism of Joubert — "Questions show 
the breadth of the mind ; answers, its delicacy." 



QUOTERS AND QUOXmG. 

FERTILITY of quotation argues an innate 
deficiency of original power," says W. Al- 
fred Jones. But surely, tlie remark is more 
pointed than true. To quote copiously and well, 
requires taste, judgment, and erudition, a feeling 
for the beautiful, an appreciation of the noble, 
and a sense of the profound. To illustrate with 
learning, too, and to sustain by authorities, is 
to render convincing what were else, peradven- 
ture, unheeded — especially as more minds, as 
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Theodore Parker sayg, accept "authoritj as 
truth " than " tmth as authority." Besides, 
what Charles Kingsley says of plagiarists, may be 
said with greater emphasis of quoters. " No earn- 
est thinker," he observes, " is a plagiarist pure and 
simple. He will never borrow from others that 
which he has not already, more or less, thought 
out for himself." And very often, in quoting a 
passage, a new or enlarged meaning is attached 
to it. Thus, ^^ waste words, addle questions" 
are four words of Bishop Andrews, meaning, as 
appears upon a reference to the context,* ** waste 
words, foolvih questions " — the word addle, 
though generally used as a verb, being, in this 
instance, used as an adjective. In quoting these 
words, a writer has only to omit the comma 
and thus express a much broader import, namely, 
" Waste words confound questions." At all 
events, the next best thing to being witty one's 
self, is to be able to quote another's wit. He 
presents me with what is always an acceptable 
gift who brings me news of a great thought 
before unknown. He enriches me without im- 
poverishing himself. The judicious quoter, too, 
helps on what is much needed in the world, a 
* See his works, edition of 1641, page 289. 
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freer circulation of good thoughts, pure feelings, 
and pleasant fancies. Luminous quotations, also, 
atone, by their interest, for the dulness of an 
inferior book, and add to the value of a supe- 
rior work by the variety which they leiul to its 
style and treatment. 

It is safer to quote what is written than what 
is spoken. What a man writes it is fair to pre- 
sume he believes as a matter of general convic- 
tion, but it is not so with what he utters in the 
freedom of conversation. In that he may only 
express the feeling of the moment, and not his 
settled judgment, or matured opinion. Thus, 
when Dr. Johnson once obsoiTcd that he know 
as much at eighteen as at forty — a remark that 
has been quoted as if it were to be taken with 
literal exactness — he doubtless intended only to 
give an emphatic expression to that natural feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction, which every elevated nature 
experiences at times, in contemplating the mea- 
sure of its progress and the extent of its acqui- 
sitions. 



HEADERS AND RKADTNG. 

I A NY roud from cunonhy i more for 
a passing otitortaitimcmt ; boidc from 
a dcdire to un|jnjve tljt-ip convema 
tion ; u titers that they vcuiy b« thought leanicd | 
but tlie more judicious Tbw read to oxtond thtJ 
circle of their thouj^htiU, to enlarge tho bount] 
ricM of their kTiowlL>dgo, and ihua to opoti 
^vider firld lti wliidi the mind can take 
range, and find more atn{>]e scope and 
for enj ay nient, 



In reading, the groat art in to uizo upon and 
retain th^ IjuIIng iioM and circnmfftanccfi, ro* 
jectingt or p^yiiig )t^a attontian to, tho nrcciio 
rie§, In this way wo take in fewer, bat mon 
detenninatAj idc&ff, and sueh &a are marts easfly 
rocoUocted* Most w^^II-infomied piyjple, for «»• 
ample, have read, at mmi: time or othcT, a d^ 
icription of tho pyramid of Cheopt^ and yet bni 
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few can state from recollection its elevation, or 
the number of feet on each side of its base — 
circumstances so material, that without them no 
adequate idea of its dimensions can exist, or be 
communicated. 

Readers of Books and Newspaper Readers — 
Readers of books alone, according to the ex- 
tent of their reading, acquire credit for scholar- 
ship, while readers of newspapers merely, though 
equally industrious as readers, obtain no such dis- 
tinction. And yet the difference between them 
is chiefly in this, that the former take a greater 
interest in things past, the latter in things pass- 
ing. Both, as specialists, may be equally learned 
in their several spheres, and equally ignorant out 
of them. 



REFORMERS AND REFORMATIONS. 

EEFORMERS, when they err in their theo- 
ries, generally err on the disinterested side, 
as they can seldom expect to be benefited by 
the proposed changes; which is more than can 
be said of their more violent opponents, who, 
when they profess to be true to their opinions. 
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are frequently only maintaining interests depend- 
ent upon the existing order of things. 

On the other hand, reformers, from being 
deeply impressed with the evils they seek to re- 
dress, and actively engaged in a warfare against 
them, are apt to contract a certain habit of 
denunciation, extending to persons and things 
at large, by which their reputations for amia- 
bility are injuriously affected. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in that portion of the press 
devoted to progress. A generous indignation 
against the evils they oppose carries them too 
far. As if a proper spirit cannot be exhibited 
towards abuses without a resort to violence — 
of speech or of action I Their usual procedure, 
in redressing injuries, is too often like that of a 
madman, who, j)erceiving a stain upon a glass, 
sliatters it to pieces by way of wiping it out. 

The advocates of social and political innova- 
tion, again, must not be in too great haste to 
reform the world.* " A city," said Napoleon, 

* Hefi'rring to tlio motiipliysical tendency of tlio Scotch 
niiml, Sydney Sinitli U'lU a pleasant story of a Seotcli miss, 
who was overheard to say to her partner at a ball, during 
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"with 80,000 inhabitants, barricadood streets, 
and artillery placed at the gates, camiot be 
taken hy the collar.*^ And so of many conceded 
evils. The world must first traverse a wide 
interval before it can even enter upon tliose 
paths of advanced progress which minds wise 
beyond their times have marked out for it. 
Before a state can adopt and maintain Plato's 
Re])ublic, it must first make Platonians of a ma- 
jority of Its citizens. And then, the world has 

one of tho pRU«oa in tlie danoo, " Wliat you $hy, my T/onl, 
ia vory truo of love in tho ahntniict^ but"— Juit thon tho 
muRic Roundod, and tlio rout wan bot. 8oniothint( like tlili 
may Ih» Raid of Uio ultra noclal n»fonncr. What ho i)n)poBei 
is •• all vory woU in tho ahHtiuiict, but" — tho oondltions for oar- 
ryin^ out bin n^fornu do not aa yH oxint. As in tlio ioMtanoo 
of MohauHuod All's attoinpt, n»latod in Primo's "Boat I-lfo 
in Kt^ypt and Nubia," to promote the intt^n'sts of liti>rature, 
and to establish the publishing business in the former coun- 
try, the intention may bo excellent, but that alone is not 
enough to insure success. Mohammed published a number 
of b<M>ks at the govenmient press in Doulak, and among 
oUicrs an edition of tho "Arabian Nights," and a work 
on giH>metry, both large b(M>ks, tho former in two largo 
volumes. But who in Kgypt, as tho writiT suggi^sts, could bo 
fbund to purchase books ! " The edition lay unsold, till the 
government issued an order rt>quiring every person in their 
employ to take Ave or more copies of each. Some hundreds 
of men who could not n»a<l a lotter wen* thus supplied with 
several copies of valuable books. Tho result was that they 
were glad to sell Uiem for whati>ver Uiey oould gia, and tor 
A while books wero cheap in Cairo." 
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been so long going astraj, that it must needs con- 
sume much time in retracing its steps. Com- 
munities that have become demoralized by pro- 
cesses continued througli centuries, cannot be 
regenerated except by the operation of dissimilar 
causes extending over a long period.* 

" The Reformation " — The great error of the 
sixteenth century was in following the lead of 
Luther and Calvin. The period promised an 
utter rout of theological dogmas, but largely 
through their influence the Reformation, so called, 
as far as it extended, was limited in its scope 
to the substitution of one imperfect religious sys- 
tem for another. The time called for a great 
corrector of credulity, but Luther, and after him 
Calvin, only confirmed the religious credulity of 
the age in some things, and led it in new direc- 
tions in others. It would have been quite as 
well had the counsels of the philosopher Eras- 
mus prevailed. A purified Catholicism, such as 
ho favored, would have been perhaps even pre- 
ferable to either Calvinism or Lutheranism. 

* "All attempta," says Robert Hall, "to urge men forward, 
even in the right path, beyond the measure of their light, are 
impracticable ; and unlawful if they were practicable : aug- 
ment their light, conciliate their affections, and they will fol- 
low of their own accord." 
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RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS WORSHIPPERS. 

IF our existence is limited only to this world, 
religion is still of the greatest consequence, 
as more largely determining character, and more 
vastly influencing happiness, than any other sin- 
gle cause ; and if it extends to a life beyond, 
it is of incalculably greater importance, as de- 
termining character and influencing happiness 
through illimitable periods of time. Indeed, 
without a belief in the being of God, without a 
recognition of his infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness, and without faith in a divine system 
of rewards and punishments, wrought into the 
constitution of things, life is at once stripped 
of its majesty, and bereaved of its noblest pro- 



* Concerning the tMlisptnsabtenen of religion, Tillotson has 
tliia noble passage. '* If a man," he says, " by a vast and 
imperious mind, could command all the knowledge of Nature 
and of art; could attain to a mastery of all languages, and 
sound the depths of all arts and sciences ; measure the earth 
and the heaTcns; tell the stars, and declare their order and 
motions ; could discourse of the interests of all states, the in- 
trigues of all courts, and give an account of the history of 
all ages ; could speak of trees, fW>m the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that groweth out of the wall ; 
and of beasts also, and of fowls, and of creeping things, and 
of fishes : and yet should be destitute of the knowledge of 
God and of his duty, all this would be but an impertinent 
yanity, and a more glittering kind of ignorance." 
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But beyond these fundamental parts of reli- 
gion, true religion is matter of feeling, rather 
than of opinion. The religion of the cultivated 
and the thoughtful, especially, is emotional, is in 
all ages the same, and is compounded of admira- 
tion of the works of Nature, awe of the power, 
and reverence for the wisdom, manifested in them, 
and of gratitude for the beneficence which has 
adapted them to human needs. 

Perhaps, indeed, for a certain class of minds, 
not inconsiderable in number, and distinguished 
for their culture and intelligence, a system of 
religion based upon the love of Nature, and the 
study of God's attributes through his works, is 
not impracticable. Perhaps it would be wrong 
to say that such a system would not be applica- 
ble to all — that it is not in truth the vital part 
of all religions. 



"O*' 



Ancient and Modern Religiou8 Opinions — 
What Leigh Hunt says of the religious opinions 
of the ancients, may be affirmed, with equal 
truth, of the religious views of the modems. 
" The great multitude," he observes, " believed 
everything ; the very few disbelieved everything ; 
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tlio philosophers and poets entertained a refined 
natural religion, which, while it pronounced upon 
nothing," (of course ho means beyond the pri- 
mary principles of natural religion,) "rejected 
what was evidently unworthy of the spirit of 
the Creator.'* 

Natural and JteveaUd JReliffion — Paley com- 
mences his work on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity by a statement that the question is between 
the Christian religion and no religion. But this 
is stating the question too broadly. Natural re- 
ligion existed before revealed, and it can never 
perish but with the nature of which it forms a 
part. "Religion," said old John Selden, "is 
like the fashion ; one man wears his doublet 
slashed, another laced, another plain ; but every 
man has a doublet: so every man has his ro- 
ligion. W© differ about trimming." 

Origin of False Jteliffions — Many impositions 
gain currency from being originally too palpa- 
ble to be much talked about. It is thus with 
religious impostures. In tlie age in which they 
originate, the wise let them pass as too gross 
for exposure: in the next it is too late. 
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Religion and Theologies — Religion is as the 
ground ; theologies as the shadows playing over 
it: this remains; the others pass away. 

Uniformity of Opinion^ and EipeciaUy of Be- 
Ugious Opinions^ Impossille^ and not Desirable if 
Possible — Differences in character necessitate dif- 
ferences of opinion. We look upon life and its 
phenomena from different angles, with difiPerent 
capacities, and with ever-varying moods. The 
multiformity of impressions thus derived inevita- 
bly exclude uniformity of opinion. To think 
alike we must all have been formed alike, have 
remained forever alike, and held eternally the 
same relations to Nature and each other. We 
cannot all sing with the same voices, with equal 
skill, and with the same modifications of tone, 
but our hymns of praise and thanksgiving are 
probably none the less acceptable to the Great 
Father, whose power, wisdom, and goodness they 
celebrate. 

REPOSE. 

REPOSE without stagnation is the state most 
favorable to happiness. " The great felicity 
of life," says Seneca, " is to be without pertur- 
bations." 
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REPROACHES. 

TOO much reproach " o'erleaps itself, and 
fidls on t' other side." Pricked up too 
sharply, the delinquent, like a goaded bull, grows 
sullen and savage, and, the persecution continu- 
ing, ends in rushing madly on the spear that 
wounds him. 



REPUTATION. 

AN advantage of an achieved reputation 
ought to be, that of enabling one to be 
dull at pleasure, without fear of being set down 
as permanently stupid. But, however much of 
time, labor, or other means it takes to establish 
a reputation, it frequently happens that it re- 
quires nearly as much to maintain it. One who 
has written a good book, is expected on all oc- 
casions to ^^talk like a book.'' Or, if one has 
achieved an act of heroism, he is expected to 
perform acts of heroism for the edification of all 
who approach him. There are people who can 
never believe they see a lion unless they hear 
him roar. 
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RESENTMENTS. 

RESENTMENTS, carried too far, expose us 
to a fate analogous to that of the fish-hawk, 
when he strikes his talons too deep into a fish 
beyond his capacity to lift, and is carried under 
and drowned by it. 



RESOLUTION. 

IT is WILL," says a western editor, " that rules 
the world." And indeed, a strong will deals 
with the hard facts of life as a sculptor with his 
marbles, making them facile and yielding to his 
purposes, and conquering their stubbornness by 
a greater stubbornness in himself. 

RESPECTABILITY. 

FEW people are so far assured of their respec- 
tability as not to make some parade of 
their claims to it. 



R 



REVOLUTIONS. 

EVOLUTIONS are largely the work of 
men between the ages of twenty and thirty. 
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During this period the mind is in a state of fer- 
mentation, prone to novelties and the pursuit of 
Utopias, filled with speculative ideas, and pre- 
sumptuously eager to have them resolved into 
concrete forms. After, or towards the close of 
this period, new conditions supervene : the blood 
cools ; the passions subside ; evils that chafed 
and fretted grow familiar and come to be con- 
sidered as inevitable ; the fervor of hope abates ; 
we grow less sanguine ; the thoughts insensibly 
turn from the life before to the life around us; 
family ties spring up ; the speculative gives way 
to the practical ; property is acquired, and along 
with something to conserve arises the spirit of 
conservatism. We have fought for our opinions, 
but the battle has been protracted, and we long 
for repose. 

The French Revolution — The excesses of the 
French revolutionists doubtless contributed more 
to check the progress of a great cause — that 
of civil liberty — than all the political events 
since combined. But, on the subject of the 
comparative moderation of the two great parties 
— republican and monarchical — of the period, 
listen to the testimony of Lord Holland. *^ The 
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neutral as well as the belligerent powers of Eu- 
rope," he says, "had as little pretension to the 
praise of moderation in their views, scruple in 
their means, or humanity in their feelings, as 
the French revolutionists ; and the expression of 
their principles was always as unqualified, and 
not unfrequently as coarse, vulgar, and unman- 
nerly, as that of the sansculotte demagogues at 
Paris." 



A 



RICH AND POOR. 

S many suffer from too much as too little. 
A fat body makes a lean mind. 



Perhaps the strongest incentive to the acqui- 
sition of wealth is the idea that as we acquire 
fortune we acquire consideration in the world. 
The world indeed I the world of a dozen cronies, 
and a half-dozen dependants. 

There is a possible period in which men will 
be ashamed to be rich.* 



* Now, however, there are a good many people in the 
world who spend half their time in thinking what they would 
do if they were rich, and the other half in coi^jecturing what 
they shall do as they are not. 
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The extent of poverty in the world is much 
exaggerated. Our sensitiveness makes half our 
poverty ; our fears — anxieties for ills that never 
happen — a greater part of the other half. Pov- 
erty, in its rigorous sense, consists in want of 
food, clothing, shelter, warmth. Literally, not 
one in ten thousand suffer from any of these. 
The dreariest poverty is tliat of the heart. 
Banish tliis, and we shall all be rich. 

No social system, no state policy, can endure, 
is destined to perpetuity, that tends to make the 
poor poorer and the rich richer. Such a system 
is partially ours. But here is our consolation, 
"Want is not an absolutely needful thing,'* says 
Theodore Parker, '* but very needful to teach us 
industry, economy, thrift, and the creative arts. 
.... It will bo here no more when we have 
learned its lesson. "Want is here on sufferance, 
and men can eject it if they will. Poverty, 
like all evils, is amenable to suppression.'* 

Hope is the best part of our riches. What 
sufliceth it that we have the wealth of the 
Indies in our pockets, if we have not the hope 
of Heaven in our souls. 
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RIDICULE. 

EIDICULE 18 less " a test of truth," than a 
proof of a scoffing spirit. 

It is because we suspect ridiculous qualities in 
ourselves that we are so much afraid of ridicule. 
Perfect self-respect exists only where we are able 
not only to bear a laugh at our expense, but, 
if the joke is a good one, to join in it. 



RIVALRIES. 

IN ambition, as in love, the successful can 
afford to be indulgent towards their rivals. 
The prize our own, it is graceful to recognize 
the merit that vainly aspired to it. 

RUINS. 

RUINS appeal to the sensibility from the con- 
trast which, as representatives of the " dead 
past," they present to the " living present," and 
from our seeing darkly prefigured in them our 
own future. Though it is pleasant for the young 
to wander among the remains of antiquity, and 



RUINS. 
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muse over prostrate columns, broken arches, 
1 moulderitig walls, an old man, or one in im- 
rcd health and spirits, will do well to avoid 
se wrecks of time, lest they should suggest to 
1 that he is himself perhaps but a greater 
n than that ho looks upon. 





THE SABBATIL 

;IFE ba« been called a war&re : — 
bleiMed tben U the periodical Amwh 
tice of tlie Sabbath; — bletwed not 
merely m a day of rest, but aliio a« a day of ri^ 
tro«i>ection. It U only in the pauiie» of the fijght 
ttiat we can see how the battle i$ going, 

8ATIETY, 

TIIKUK U no »enHe of weariness like tliat 
whi^li clotHiH in a day of t*ager and nninter- 
niitU^nt purhuit of pl<;a>»ur<t. Tint aj/j>l<i i^ eaten, 
but '* the* itunt hiUtkn in tlie throat/* Kxi^^taium 
httH then j^iven way to ennui ; apjietite to fiatiety; 
the niorniu^'H Htrengtli t/i the eveninf^'« fatigue; 
the ta«te hai* been cloyed witli the i*w<.'et» it 
coveted ; tlie brain ha» lont it« vivacity, the {aat 
tlieir vigor, and the drooping hea^l longn for itu 
jiiUow, for re«t and oblivion. 

*' Who rlmtu from a fc-nnt 
With that kaisn nyiHiiiUi that \ui »iiM downl 
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Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures, with the unabated fire 
That he did pace them first? All things that are 
Are with more spirit chased than eigoyed." 



SCHOOLS. 

THE country, with its natural play-grounds 
— its scenes of beauty, its freedom, and its 
freshness — is the place for children to be edu- 
cated in. Who, that has contrasted the different 
efiects which the acceptable words, " School 's 
dismissed 1" produce in town and country, and 
has observed the sober deportment of the boys 
and girls of the town-school, as they issue with 
regular steps from the school-door, and demurely 
take their way homewards, and the wild hila]>- 
ity, the glee, the fix)licksome spirit, the running, 
racing, jumping, and shouting of a score or two 
of rustic youngsters, just let loose from the tyr- 
anny of geography, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, can doubt it? 

miitanf Schools — The existence of military 
schools is a proof that the other schools have 
not done their duty. 
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SELF-COMPLACENCY. 

THERE is nothing ytQ are so thankful for 
as that our vices are not like other people's 
vices. There is usually, as we fancy, something 
in the causes leading to our frailties that ex- 
cuses them. There are even some weaknesies 
which are peculiar and distinctive to generous 
characters, as freckles are to a fair skin. Ours 
are of this sort. Or if, perchance, our errors 
are at times in a degree inexcusable, our vir- 
tues, at least, are all, as merchants say of mess 
pork, in " good order and of prime quality." 
Apropos to which — A woman being reproached 
for being false to her husband — "Well, but," 
said she, "I am true to my lovers." 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

THE best things are done without self-con- 
sciousness. A literary man, for instance, 
loses much of his power of high literary produc- 
tion when he becomes consciously a " literary 
man." A professional philanthropist, too, gets 
but little honor from the judicious, and de- 
serves, perhaps, less. He only values reputa- 
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tion, it maj be, high enough to make sacrifices 
tor it 

It is only by going forward that we can ex- 
pect to get rid of our self-consciousness. Both 
the past and the present are full of us. 



SELF-DECEPnON. 

MANY an honest man practises upon him- 
self an amount of deceit sufficient, if prac- 
tised upon another, and in a little different way, 
to send him to the State's prison. 



SELF-DENIAL. 



w 



HO denies not himself, in many things, 
God, it is probable, will deny him. 



SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 

rr our own case we diligently practise the vir- 
tues of to forget and to forgive. And why 
not ? We owe at least as much charity to our- 
selves as to others. 

VOL. II. 10 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

THERE 18 but ono greater absurdity than 
that of a man aiming to know all about 
liimHelf, which ia, for him to think ho knows 
himself. No man knows, can know, the fiftieth 
part of the good that is in him, nor the hun- 
dredth part of the evil. If ono is a good sort 
of man, with tastes for pure habits, and a dis- 
position that makes him " content to dwell in 
decencies forever," let him thank Providence fur 
it, not himself. A different adjustment of his 
antecedents might have made him anything but 
what he is. Of us all, perluqm, it may be said, 
as was said by Goethe of himself, " there is no 
offencte of whi(;h we might not, under given cir- 
cumstancoH, have been guilty." 

It is because we are dissatisfied with ourselves 
that we are so anxious to have others think well 
of us ; and were wo conscious of meriting their 
good, we would care less for their ill, opin- 
ions. 
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SELF-LOVE. 

WE take an immediate interest in persons 
whom we would otherwise pass without 
notice, when we discover that they take an in- 
terest in us. So subtle is the spirit of self-love, 
that what we take to be our recognition of 
another's merit, turns out, upon examination, to 
be only a recognition of his recognition of ours. 



SELF-RELIANCE. 

SELF-DISTRUST is the cause of most of 
our failures. In the assurance of strength 
there is strength, and they are the weakest, 
however strong, who have no faith in themselves 
or their powers. 



SENSITIVENESS. 

SENSITIVENESS is closely allied to egotism. 
Indeed, excessive sensibility is only another 
name for morbid self-consciousness. The cure 
for tender sensibilities is to make more of our 
objects and less of ourselves. The course of a. 
sensitive man through life resembles that of an 
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old ship in heavy weather, that sails along groan- 
ing and creaking in all her timbers. A manlier 
nature is like a stancher craft, that buffets 
aside each saucy wave, and makes her port with 
less ado. 

SermtivenesB to the Weather — From the ope- 
ration of the above remarks, however, let me 
except a certain sensitiveness to the weather. 
Finer organizations, like lucifer matches, cannot 
bo made to kindle so well in damp periods. 
The humidity that is in the atmosphere enters 
into and represses in them every tendency to 
gayoty or enthusiasm. It is even the mark of 
a gross nature not to be sensitive to atmospheric 
changes. Even iron contracts and expands un- 
der the influence of heat and cold ; how much 
harder must their natures be that remain unaf- 
fected by them I 

That extreme sensibility to the weather is 
quite compatible with high health and a sound 
bodily organization, appears in the instance of 
Goethe, of whom one of his biographers * says, 
that "excelling in all active sports, he was al- 
* Lewes. 
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V 

most a barometer in sensitiveness to atmospheric 
influences." This, it is well to add, is said of 
a man of whom the same writer fiirther observes 
— '* Hufeland, the physician, who had made a 
special study of the human organization, with 
reference to its power of vitality, said, that 
never did he meet with a man in whom bodily 
and mental organization were so perfect as in 
Goethe. Not only was prodigious strength of 
vitality remarkable in him, but equally so the 
perfect balance of functions." 



SENSUALISM. 

THE body of a sensualist is the cofBn of a 
dead soul. 



SENTIMENT. 

I CONFESS I am more interested in great 
sentiments than in great actions, as they 
seem to have their root more directly and reli- 
ably in greatness of spirit. They are, as it were, 
so many parts of a noble character, while the 
latter are only incidents of a life, and possibly 
the results of generous but exceptional impulses. 
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Xonophon, advancing sword in hand upon the 
enemy, or enduring with cheerfulness incredible 
fatigues and hardnhips, is only one in ten thou- 
sand that accompany him and share in his ex- 
ploits ; but Xenophon urging upon and inspiring 
his dejected companions, when their leaders are 
cut off, with the noble sentiment that it is bet- 
ter to perish with honor than to live in igno- 
miny, impresses mo as one not of but in ten 
thousand. 



c 



SERVICE. 

ALL loudly if you would be answered 

quickly. 



NaiuT(!% MinutratioriM — The sun is every 
man's Hcrvant, working avary Any in the year 
for him, and exacting no wages. 



HICKNK8S. 

BY withdrawing uh from a participation in 
tli(5 active H(;(jn(iH of life, by breaking up 
our old liabitH, and by changing the dir(?ction 
of our lliouglitH, Hi(!kncH« HometinKis produces an 
eflcct upon us similar to that which Darwin, in 
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his ^^ Travels in South America/' describes as 
following an earthquake. ^^A bad earthquake/' 
he says, ^'at once destroys the oldest associa- 
tions ; the world, the very emblem of all that is 
solid, has moved beneath our feet, like a crust 
over a fluid ; one second of time has conveyed 
to the mind a strange idea of insecurity, which 
hours of reflection would never have created." 

Sickness is indeed a great instructor. It puts 
many things in a true light, which were before 
seen only in a false. It calls for an exercise of 
fortitude, and disciplines to patience. It origi- 
nates grave and wholesome trains of thought, 
leads to a review of one's past life, and induces 
resolutions of amendment Great, therefore, are 
the virtues of sickness I 

Even our horror of death abates in extreme 
sickness. Face to face with our mortal enemy, 
we dread him loss than before we had encoun- 
tered him. 

SILENCE. 

SILENCE, when nothing need be said, is the 
eloquence of discretion. 
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Silence v/nder Attack — Silence under provocar 
tion is the most stinging of replies. When yon 
are right, silence is not the worst defence ; when 
you are wrong, it is the best,* 



SIMPLICITY. 

BACON tells us that a little knowledge leads 
to skepticism, but that an increase thereof 
brings a return of faith. In like manner we 
may say that a partial development of character 
is attended with a certain love of ostentation and 
display, but that a more advanced development 
restores to simpler tastes and habits. We see 
this illustrated among the Quakers. The fore- 
most people in the world in the purity of their 
practical ethics, they are also the simplest in 
their habits and modes of life.f 

* Americans forget tliiii, and do their a«8ailant0 too much 
honor, when they reply to the ungenerous attacks upon Amer- 
ican ciiaracter and institutions of a portion of tlie EnglUh 
press. All attacks upon character recoil of tliemselves upon 
their authors wlien they are unfounded. Besides, no nation, 
as Dr. Johnson says of authors, was ever permanently writ- 
ten down but by itself. An Englishman has but one feult— 
an absence of all the virtues — where his national prejudices 
are concerned. Then, he needs a candle to see the sun. 

t I have elsewhere excepted to the Quakers' interdiction 
of music, dancing, and the fine arts. To this ofience they 
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SINCERITY. 

IN his enumeration of the virtaes to be culti- 
vated, Franklin, by a happj accident, or a 
fine instinct of propriety, places Sincerity as tlie 
central figure of his beautiful group. Without 
sincerity there can be no confidence, without 
confidence no respect, without respect no sym- 
pathy, and without sympathy no world worth 
living in. Witliout sinceritjr, love itself is but a 
word upon the lips, not a feeling of the heart 

Loss of sincerity is loss of vital power. 

SLAVERY. 

BETTER fireedom with a crust, than slavery 
with every luxury. 

add a narrow pietism, and a too commercial flpirit Othcr> 
wiae, the Quakers are the most sensible people in the world. 
They eschew politics, as a profi»sion ; they seldom go to law ; 
they pay no priests to confirm them, perhaps, in their errors ; 
they rarely make speeches, and they eren make lore, as fiur 
as is known, in a sensible wi^ — the most difficult of all 
achierements. As merchants, the Quakers seldom fidl, and 
nerer engage in any disreputable business ; in the domestic 
circle tliey are affi}ctionate; as friends, hospitable. Qood dt- 
itens, society is never taxed Ibr the support of their poor, or 
the confinement of their criminals — in fine, who is so admi- 
rable in so many respects, and exceptionable in so fiiw things, 
as Broadbrimt 
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Slavery in The United States — When a limb, 
or a part of a limb, is diseased, and past cure, 
the surgeon's remedy is to cut it off. As with 
the body personal, so with the body politic. The 
South is the diseased limb of the United States. 



SMILES. 

SOMETHING of a person's character may 

be discovered by observing when and how 

he smiles. Some people never smile ; they 
merely grin.* 

SOCIETY. 

TOO much society makes a man frivolous; 
too little, a savage. In the one case ho 
loses his proper individuality; in the other ho 
is developed into a monster of selfishness, 

* Laughter, aUo, is an exponent of character. " A good 
laugh," says W. W. IIowo, "can only come from a warm 
heart/' It is not sufu to repose confidence in a man that 
laughs after tlie fusliion of lie, he, lie 1 Such a one can 
scarcely have either deep convictions, or sound principles. 
As to the manly qualities generally, it is quite impossible to 
associate them with a ft-ivolous laugher. IVrhops, indeed, 
men may be divided, with ronpect to their laughter, into three 
classes, namely, the he, he, he I the ho, ho, ho 1 and tho ha, 
ha, lial men — tho shallow, tho gross, and tlie refined. 
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SociOjf JHdOMt^ to the Modent, the Diffident, 
and the Proud — Modesty loves a corner. The 
diffident avoid companies, distrusting their abil- 
ity to entertain them. Proud men hate crowds, 
unless they come to do them honor. The pres- 
ence of so many people, regardless of their mer- 
its, offends their more than proper pride. 

An Essential qf Oood Society — Society would 
gain much in the pleasantness of its intercourse, 
were its members to restrict their communication 
(were such a thing possible) to the expression 
only of their more cheerful feelings, digesting 
their ill moods in silence, as some engines are 
made to consume their own smoke* 

*^ Mutual Admiration Societies ^^ — This ought 
to be a phrase of honor instead of reproach. It 
is well with any body of men when they can 
find — each in the others — something to admire. 
It is too much in the usual course of tilings 
for merit to envy merit: all honor then to tlie 
noble spirits that overcome this tendency, and 
are able to resolve their intercourse into a re- 
lation of mutual admiration instead of mutual 
envy. 
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Social Regeneration — Private worth is the 
onlj true basis of public prosperity. Still, minis- 
ters and moralists do but tinker at the regene^ 
ation of the world in merely recommending in- 
dividual improvement. The most prolific cause 
of depravity is the social system that forms the 
character to what it is. The virtues, like plants, 
to flourish must have a soil and air adapted to 
them. A plant at the seaside yields soda; the 
same plant grown inland produces potash. 



SPEAKERS AND SPEECH-MAKING. 

FLUENT speakers have this in common with 
ready writers, that they can express them- 
selves glibly upon a subject, but seldom pro- 
foundly. They are the light cavalry and flying 
artillery of wit, in contradistinction to the sap- 
pers and miners and heavy ordnance corps of 
reason. Or, like swallows, they skim lightly 
and swiftly over the ground, seldom rising much 
above, and never going at all below it. Their art 
is surface judging, and their chief excellence is, 
not that their opinions are worth more than those 
of other men, but that they are more readily ex- 
pressed, and that they can form their judgments 
even while uttering them. 
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Speech and Action — Involved in their modes 
of speech, but clear in their methods of action, 
certain characters appear to advantage as actors, 
but rarely as speakers. This was peculiarly true 
of Cromwell. His speeches abound in errors of 
taste and judgment, but in his enterpiises he 
had ever a clear perception of his ends, and 
adapted his means to their accomplishment with 
marvellous efficiency. 

Directness in Speech — Words, like cannon 
balls, should go direct to their mark. And yet, 
in the matter of plain speaking we are like a 
soldier I once knew, who, in his first battle, was 
a&aid to fire off his musket, lest he should hurt 
somebody. 

Incidents of Q-ood Speaking — It is not neces- 
sary to say much to be thought to possess the 
higher powers of speech. One good sentence is 
worth twenty dull ones. 

To speak to the purpose, one must speak with 
a purpose. 

So many speeches, like so many faces, have 
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no individuality in them I A speaker should 
put his character into what be sajs. The speech 
should smack of the man. 

Wo sheathe the sword of speech when we put 
it into conventional forms. 

And finally : A speech, to be good, must be 
preluded by a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, interludcd with good sense, and concluded 
with despatch.* 

Noue a Non-Essential of Speech — In oratory, 
whenever a great noise is made, it should be 
about something that justifies it. There is a 
kind of oratory that is of the voice — voicy — 
that seeks to awaken our sensibilities as barl>a- 
rians try to awaken fear in their adversaries, 
by assailing them with loud shouts and fearfiil 



♦ Lcgifflanircs, eupccially, am a Southern journalist obavrref, 
" eliouM not Ik; converted intf) RcJuiolii of declamation. It ij a 
poor idea," a^ he iayg, " that cannot be i(tate<l in five minuttf. 
Set i«iK-cclic>8," he therefore urget , " thould be e»eheire<l or cut 
short. It in atj«urrl/' he adds, " for a man whote tiabit of 
■peaking cnahleo him to spread a tingle commonpUce over a 
two hours speocli, to denounce a five or ten minutca rule af 
Abridging the Liberty of speech." 
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outcries. But, truth whispered is more efiectual 
than nonsense thundered. 



STUDIEa 

STUDIES should be thorough. What is once 
well learned is seldom ever wholly forgot- 
ten. Studies, also, should be adapted to pro- 
spective employments. They should be to the 
student what his tools are to the artisan, — the 
means for working efiectively at his particular 
art. 

STYLE. 

WHEN one has even little to say, it is still 
of much importance to say it well. And 
much more in weightier matters, the style should 
be in keeping with the subject-matter.* 

Language being the apparel of thought and 

* The amount of labor required to perfect a style appears 
in tlie instance of Washing^n Irying. ''Mr. Irying," said 
one to me who was &miliar with his literary habits, as we 
followed together his honored remains to their last resting- 
place — "Mr. Irving wrote, and then, very often, rewrote, 
revised and re-revised, touched and retouched, with won- 
derful patience. He seemed to study every word— yes," 
(with emphasis) "every syllable." 
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Bensibilitj, a sententioiis style is cliieflj appro- 
priate to weightier ideas and the profonnder feel- 
ings, as a close-fitting dress is appropriate only 
to a graceful form. Where the thought or feel- 
ing is superficial, a graceful redundancy of words 
serves the purpose of a loose and flowing robe, 
to hide all deficiencies. 

All good writing leaves something unexpressed. 
At least, it is a good rule in rhetoric never to 
add to a thought after it is suggested. The judi- 
cious author never tires bj his elaborations. A 
brief suggestion is enough for a quick wit. He 
points to the mine ho has discovered, and leaves 
his reader to find health and treasure in tlie 
working of it. 

In literary performances, as in Gothic archi- 
tecture, the taste of the ago is largely in favor of 
the pointed styles. Our churches and our books 
must bristle all over with points, or they are not 
so much thought of. 
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succEsa 

THE different degrees of success that attend 
us is not so much owing to original differ- 
ences in our capacities, as to the measure of 
discretion that mingles with and determines the 
direction of our abilities. In many departments 
of industry, it is even not so much the able as 
the unable that succeed. The former know 
their strength, and rely too much upon it ; the 
latter their weakness, and guard against it. 

Besides this — A secret of success in nearly 
every enterprise is usually contained in the an- 
swer to the question — how earnest is he? A 
further leading secret of efficiency is, to act at 
once upon our ideas while our fancy is yet 
warm and in a glow with them. But, the lead- 
ing condition of success is to have but one ob- 
ject, and to pursue it with persistence. " The 
great art," says Goethe, " is judiciously to limit 
and isolate yourself." To the same effect is the 
observation of Cicero — "Bring all knowledge 
to the focus of one pursuit." 

Catises of III Success — The unsuccessful usu- 

VOL. II. 11 
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ally mistake the causes of their ikiluros when 
they refer them to causes out of themselves. A 
worthy of this sort, who had repeatedly lost 
everything but his self-complacency, being at a 
loss otiierwise to account for his ill-success, finally 
concluded, as he said, that Providence had adopt- 
ed a prejudice against him. Instead of this, as 
before suggested, we are baulked of success in 
our pursuits, less through indolence and want 
of capacity, than from our neglecting to labor 
long and steadily enough in one, and only one, 
direction. Like bad reasoners, we forsake main 
points to go off on collateral issues. Elevated 
ol)joctH of pursuit, especially, like jealous mifi- 
tresses, demand an unqualified devotion. 

Small SuccenneH — There are none so low but 
tlioy have their triumphs. Small succesHeH Huf- 
fice for Hmall souls.* 

* John KoHtcr tcll« tin of a man who used to broak utoncB 
on tlio road, who wnn vain in a hif(h (lef(n?c of hln skill; — 
" he; would l)re'alc a load of iitoncH," ho would nay, " with any 
man in Kn^land." Ho altto Npcakn of a chimn(*y-iiwcqN!r 
who indulKod in a similar hoaiit of superiority, with an a])* 
pcaranco of groat solf-complaccsncy. 
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SUFFERING. 

OUR miseries are the expiations of our sins : — 
sufiering, the hard mallet that drives in the 
sharp wedge of truth. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

LIFE has no royal road, and few explicit 
guides to truth ; but in lieu of these it 
abounds in scattered hints, rich in their sugges- 
tiveness, and invaluable as aids in our progress 
towards it. Perhaps the best part of our wisdom, 
because the most truly our own, is that derived 
from gathering up these, and developing their 
significance. 

In venturing a su^estion, however, it is im- 
portant to avoid the appearance of giving advice. 
Say to a junior army officer, for instance, — In 
bad weather take care of your men; in good 
weather they can take care of themselves — and 
the young Napoleon will perhaps resent the sug- 
gestion as implying an assumption of superior 
wisdom. At least, the hortatory form of the 
proposal will probably prevent his appreciating 
the good feeling in which it originates. 
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8YMPATEr 

TO \m wittMtmt ir^mpatby }% ^a \m akmi^ m 
tlw world — witbmit frwrnd* or eotmtrjr, 
}iami^ <>r kindred, 

Tliere are many thing* of which we can h^ 
cam« conjw?i*ifw (wly through sympathy, and of 
whicli tlmrefor« a cold and unsympathetic xns^ 
ture mu*t ever remain in ignorance. 

Nation*, like individuaU, are powerfixl in the 
degree tlmt they command the sympathiaj of 
tlieir ii<?i^hbor«. Kfiglafid in to-^ky th** mcwt 
powt'Hiil «tttUj ill Kiiro|><* ; l^ut Ijc^r Htrengtii caw- 
Hi«t«, not «o nuKth in th<? number of m<m fch^i 
can arm an'l i^^iiip and K<*nd int^i \\\^t fi<ild ; not 
m mw'\\ in th« number of hlaptt-of-war «he can 
prepurti for wea; not ho \\\\w\\ even in lier vaut 
indurttml and financiul re«ounMt«, tt« in tlie hym- 
patbi<^« hbe conunands on the Continent * an tlw 
grt'ut rc*pntrttintative of civil and religioui* lilierty, 

* And in Amt-rira, I would Unvu mhU'A a. taw mnni\ut uhiitti, 
but uuhHppJIy, tlui IJUlij wyiiiptttliy UiUly uxUMUrd hy tJwj 
KnglJtih itntiti u.w\ t^ovcrtiiiii'iit for tho Ltmm' of frcctiotii in Uu5 
lJiiJU^<l HUiU'ti, lilts (loiiu mii'ih, for thf jin'^crit, t/i ili-prlvc 
KntjUiMl of Unit i^Ti'iit boui'<ui of (Btri'fiKtIi— lit" «yiu path U** of 
n frttti itiiU klmired pct/pU*, Iji tlw cud, however, tJw iut4jrciiU34 
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Love and Fear — Whether it is best to be 
loved or feared is a question which has much 
divided the minds of men, and much confusion 
of ideas upon the subject still survives. Most 
men would be both feared and loved; but this 
cannot very well be, since the qualities which 
excite fear are generally the opposite of those 
which inspire affection. " There is a pretty pas- 
sage in one of Lucian's dialogues," says Mrs. 
Barbauld, "where Jupiter complains to Cupid 
that though he has had so many intrigues, he was 
never sincerely beloved. ' In order to be loved,' 
says Cupid, ' you must lay aside your aegis and 
your thunderbolts.' ' But,' replied Jupiter, ' I 
am not willing to resign so much of my dig- 
nity.' 'Then,' returns Cupid, 'leave off desir- 
ing to be loved.' He wanted to bo Jupiter and 
Adonis at the same time." 

e£R>rts of the partisans of aristocratic and commercial interests 
in England, to discredit the political institutions and domestic 
policy of the American Union, will be properly appreciated. 
Naturally, between Democracy in America and Aristocracy 
in England there is littie in common. Indeed, privileged 
classes are everywhere the natural foes of social and political 
equality, and of the institutions that promote them. The 
rivalries of trade, too, will always prevail. But, beyond these 
antagonisms, it is unnatural that between the commons of 
England, and the great body of free society in the United 
States, there should be other than a community of interests 
and reciprocal regard. 




TEARS. 

EARS are Nature's lotion for the eyes. 
The eyes see better for being washed 
with them. 



Beauty in Tears — Beauty is never so dan- 
gerous as when it is seen in tears, as it then 
discloses to tlio eye of love a tender heart as 
well as a lovely face. Like a blue sky flecked 
with light and fleecy clouds, each enhances the 
beauty of the other. With what exquisite in- 
tensity does the lover in Shakespeare exclaim — 

** Oh father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear 1 " 



TEMPTATIONS. 

IT is glorious to resist temptations : — it is 
safest to avoid them. Avoidance is easier 
than resistance. 
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THEOLOGIE& 

ANY other than a cheerful tlieology is worse 
than none. Its essential element is dis- 
belief in God's goodness. It is more to be 
deplored than skepticism, for while this only 
doubts tlie generally received, the other affirms 
the &lse. 



I 



THEOIUE& 

N general, inquiry ceases when we adopt a 
tlieoiy* After that, we overlook whatever 
makes against it, and see and think, and talk 
and write, only in its favor. Indeed, when we 
have a snug, comfortable tlieory, to which we 
are much attached, they appear to us as a very 
mean set of facts that will not square with it 

THOUGHT. 

r[E pleasantest things in the world are pleas- 
ant thoughts, and the great art in life is to 
have as many of them as possible. 

Its simplest material wants first satisfied, the 
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next great need of humanity is of a more gen- 
erous habit of thought and feeling. 

The thought proves the man. " I think : 
therefore I am," is the philosopher's formula. 

Nothing is so fragile as thought in its in- 
fancy; an interruption breaks it: nothing is so 
powerful, even to overturning empires, when it 
reaches its maturity. 

All power is indeed weak compared with that 
of the thinker. He sits upon the throne of his 
Empire of Thought, mightier far than they who 
wield material sceptres. " There is no thought 
in any mind," says Emerson, " but it quickly 
tends to convert itself into a huge instrumental- 
ity of means." 

There is even a character of indestructibility 
in noble thoughts. TimQ cannot impair their 
validity. Sung by the poet, or uttered by the 
sage, in some far-off tract of time, they fall u{)on 
the heeding ear of to-day as sweetly persuasive, 
or as sternly authoritative, as if sung or spoken 
but yesterday. Take, for instance, that thought 
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of Christ, " Consider the lilies of the field ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin," and the dew 
and freshness, as it were, of the morning of its 
utterance, is still upon it. 

Thought and Action — Next to a life of stir- 
ring action is a life devoted to the study of the 
principles of action. But better than either is 
to blend the two — to round each day of earnest 
endeavor with an evening of thought. We learn 
but little of our experience except we muse 
upon it. 

Thought and its Circulation — A good thought 
is indeed a great boon, for which God is to be 
first thanked; next he who is the first to utter 
it, and then, in a lesser, but still in a consider- 
able degree, the friend who is the first to quote 
it to us. Whoever adopts and circulates a just 
thought, participates in the merit that originat- 
ed it. 

Clearness and Precision of Thought — The 
quality of vagueness enters too largely into our 
thoughts. It is very rare indeed that we find 
one who has attained to the art of clear think- 
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ing. The thoughte of most men, especiallj when 
they have no subject to engage their attentkn 
strongly, are vague, confused, and incoherent 
Like the smoke which floats loosely through the 
air of a calm, clear morning, curling itself into a 
variety of beautiful but fantastic figures, thon^t, 
having no determinate object, liangs formless in 
their minds, apparent for a time, and is then 
swept off, leaving no trace of its existence. The 
cause of this is to be found in that few of us 
have been accustomed to think with precision* 
Our thoughts are indefinite, desultory, and inde- 
terminate, lx;cause our minds are seldom vigor- 
oiwly cxontiMod on 8nbj(K;t« worthy of their pow- 
crH. ** We aro l^orn with faculti<3« and powers," 
HayH John Locke, ** capal^le almr^ht of every- 
tliing;* Huch at Xami m would carry as further 

^ Arirl yt'X, he; in nothing; who ha« iiothin((, in a jKjpuUr 
falla/;y, widirly a/iU'd on, A Kf;nth;rnan applh;r] t/> a woll- 
kriowri <'<Iit/>r in olihrf, in lx;httlf of an hidi^cnt Htrrrary man, 
for (?mployni(;nt an a wriU;r on hiN \m\HiT. The cditrir nttinntrA 
in \nw\ a favorahlo (jar to the applir^ation, when the f^entk' 
man, thinking U> clinch tiio matter, a/lded that hin fl^end wau 
quite; rlcMtitute;. "Then," Maid tiie joumalint, ''he will ndi 
do. My e>itahli«hnient," he in eflTect added, "la not a iKjt- 
pital for ineurabl<!ii. To wriUj with iK>wer, a man munt hare 
in himself a iienue of i)ower, anrl e»fM;eially a feeling at Ind«- 
IK;nden<j<;. ilow can he have thin ienne, whr>«« jKiwer i« not 
aelequAte to keep off want, or thi« feeling, who U obliged to 
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than can be easily imagined; but it is onlj the 
exercise of those powers which gives us skill in 
anything, and leads us towards perfection." 

Thought and JEvenU — The busiest of living 
agents are certain dead men's thoughts. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say, that nearly all 
great events, whose origin is known, may be 
traced back to certain great thoughts, which 
stand to them in the same relation as remote 
progenitors to illustrious descendants. It is not 
only in the very nature of thought to find its 
way into action, but to create and re-create all 
things, the subjects of its activity, into its own 
likeness. Indeed, the activity of our lives is but 
the working out, first of God's thoughts, and 
then of our own and the thoughts of other men. 
May we not hope then, that every great and 
just thought, will, sooner or later, find its proper 
embodiment ? 

Thought and J^xpression — Vigorous thoughts 



write for bread 1" Acute and plausible, but how unsound I 
All things possessed are first derived or acquired. Give em- 
ployment, and you give independence, and with the exercise 
of power will come a sense of it. 
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shape their own expression. Indeed, it is rather 
the sign of a weak thought when the form in 
which it suggests itself can be improved. One 
may also know his good thoughts from a certain 
irradiation of feeling that attends their inception. 
Strong thoughts, like lightning, express them- 
selves in flashes. 

Thought and Feeling — Among the rare things 
in life is an intellect vigorous enough to exclude 
feeling from performing the office of judging. 
Few women, especially, are able to accomplish 
this much. Indeed, reason enters little into the 
affairs of men : into the affairs of women scarcely 
at all. They are governed by something better 
— feeling. 

Thouglit and Labor — It seems almost a law 
of Nature that nothing greatly valuable can be 
gained except by labor. Especially is it idle 
for one to expect to acquire a habit of greater 
thoughtful ness, who flies from his thoughts the 
instant they become irksome to him. Our pro- 
gress in striking into a new line of thought, as 
of action, is always toilsome ; but the pain of 
the first attempt over, we at length become re- 
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conciled to, and at length delighted with, the 
employment* It is indeed with thought as Wal- 
ton says it is with angling. ** He that hopes to 
be a good angler/* says that pleasant optimist,* 
** must not only bring an inquiring, searching, 
observing wit, but he must bring a large mea- 
sure of hope and patience, and a love and pro- 
pensity to the art itself; but having once got 
and practised it, then doubt not but angling will 
prove to be so pleasant, that it will prove to 
be like virtue, a reward to itself." 

Thought and ObservaUion — The distinction be- 
tween thought and observation was well defined 
in a remark made to me of an uncommonly 
thoughtful lad, whose mind, usually busy with 
its inward experiences, rarely addressed itself to 



• Among the bett of the books detenredlj held in high 
ectiroation, are thoee of good old Izaak Walton. One feelt 
in reading him that he wa$ ** such a good old touL" There 
haTe been perhaps manj wiser men, but it would be hard 
to find a character among the ancient worthies more worthj. 
To use his own qoaint language, he was one " in whom there 
was a radical honestj '* — "a man of great modcstj, of a most 
plain and single heart, of an ancient freedom and integritj 
of mind." What he himself said of Herbert's poems maj be 
more trulj said of his own books, that thej hare " comforted 
manj a directed and discomposed soal, and charmed them 
into sweet and quiet thoughts." 
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ootvard pbenomena. *^ He is,** it was said^ ^' a 
bom meiaphTskian ; periiaps the most of a think- 
er, aod the least of an observer, for his age, to 
be foond.^' 

OMtdiMfT amJ Indoor ThmghU — Our impres- 

sions usuaHv rehUe to what is yisible to ns. 

Outdoor thoughts are therefore apt to be more 

comprehensive than indoor thoughts. Again: — 

Our indoor thoughts are usually subjective, intro- 

qpective, or retrospective; our outdoor thoughts 

objective or prospective, and healthier in their 

tone. Indeed, Emerson well observes that **we 

go out daily and nightly to feed the eye on the 

horizon, and require so much scope, just as we 

need water fur our bath." " The blue zenith," 

he adds, '* is tlie point in which romance and 

reality meet."* 

* Folltjwing this is a passage of such exceeding beauty 
tJiat I am tempted to trantjcribe it, as Leigh Hunt has done 
before me — esiH'cially as it finely austains what I tiave else- 
where said of the admirable union, in certain of Mr. Emer- 
son's Essays, of poetry with philosophy. " It seems aa if the 
day wa« not wholly profane," says he, "in which we hare 
given heed to some natural object. The fall of snow-flakes in 
a still air, preserving to each crystal its perfect form ; the blow- 
ing of sleet over a wide sheet of water, and over plains ; the 
waving ryefleld ; the mimic waving of acres of houstonia, 
whose innumerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye; 
the reflections of trees and flowers in glassy lakei ; the ma- 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

ALTERNATIONS of city and country life 
deepen tliii mterest of both. Thorefore, 

ncal, streatDiQgi wlorovu eouth wind, vhich tinnverta oil treea 
to wind-harps; tlie crackling and spurtiiig of Eiomlock in the 
fluue*; or of pio^ logs which yield glory to tlw wikils juid faces 
in tlie Bitiing-rogm — these art; the music and pictured of the 
most ftndotii ivli^on. My house eunds on [ow land, with 
ljmiti?d outlook, and on tlio skirt of the vihng?. But I go 
with my frii^ud to tho «horo of our little vlv^Tt uii3 with on« 
stroke of tho paddlc> I l^&v^ the viUage polidus and peraon- 
atltios hohiiid, and poas Into a delieate reAhn of sunset and 
moonlight, too bright almost for spotted man to enter with* 
out novitiate and probation* » * * » These sunset clouds, 
those delicatety-emorging Btars» with their private and inedi- 
ble ghuicea, signify and proffer much. I am tAugJit the poor- 
Dess of our invention^ tJic ugliness of towns and palaces^ Art 
and luxury liavo early Icnmed that they must work a^ etj- 
Imoeement and sequel to this ortgmal ht^anty. I am over- 
instructed for my return. Henceforth I shall be hard to 
please, I cannot go bock to toys. I am growing expensive 
And sophijtticuted. I con no longer lire without elegance; 
but a countryman shall be my master of revcU. He who 
tnows the most, ho who knows what sweets and virtues are 
in the ground, the waters, tlie phmts, itie heavons, and how 
to come ftt these enehantments, la the rith and rc^ynl man. 
Only M fbr as the masters of the world have caUod in Ka* 
ture to their aid, con they reach the height of nnn^nitlocuoe. 
This IS tlie mean lug of ttieir hanging gardens, garden- houses^ 
islands, parksn and preservei, to hack Hieir faxUty iiersonality 
with these strong aceeEsories. I do not wonder that the 
laiided interost should he invincible in the Mute wtth these 
dangerous auxUlorlesH These bribe and invito : not kings, 
not paUcott, not men, not women^ but these tender and poetic 
fttujj eloquent of secret pr^fmises* We have heard wliat tlio 
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persons of competent means, having business in 
large cities, should have their residences a short 
distance out of them, where, in the quiet and 
retirement of a rural home, they can review the 
events of each busy day, and link the life con- 
templative to the life practical. 

In town we grow active-minded ; in the coun- 
try, large minded. Cities afford more incite- 
ments to thought ; but the country more oppor- 
tunities for it. Life in the country is a continual 
appeal to the sense of the beautiful ; a want of 
expansion characterizes life in a metropolis. In 
large cities men are like a crowd of angels, so 
closely packed together that, wanting to fly, 
they cannot find room in which to outstretch 
their wings. Cities, too, yield more of the ma- 
terial of thought, but thought of an inferior 
character. The country, then, is best as a think- 
ing place — its harmonies of sound, color, and 

rich man said, wo knew of his villa, of his wine, of h\» com 
pany, but the provocation and point of the invitation came 
out of these beguiling stars. In their soft glances, I see what 
m(»n strove to realize in some Versailles, or Taphos, or Cte- 
siphon. When the rich tax the poor with servility and ob- 
sequiousness, they should consider the effect of men reputed 
to be the possessors of Nature on imaginative minds. Ah! 
if the rich were rich, as the poor fiemcy riches I " 
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proportion, its grateful retirement and sweet re- 
pose, dispose to juster thought and purer feel- 
ing, and to more vivid conceptions of beauty and 
of grace. 

And yet, the experiment of retiring altogether 
into the country to live, after many years passed 
in a great city, is seldom attended with success. 
A city is a museum of a larger size — a cabinet 
of curiosities — a strange collection of curious 
men and still more curious women — of objects 
and incidents infinite in their number and vari- 
ety. Few, who have once lived altogether in 
them, can afterwards be content to live alto- 
gether out of them. 



TRAVELLING. 

NEW situations inspire new thoughts. Here 
is the benefit of travelling, much more 
than in mere sight-seeing. We lose ourselves in 
the streets of our own city, and go abroad to 
find ourselves. 

People who live stationary in one spot see the 
great world through a very small window, and 
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acquire a feeling that apace extendi to th 
•kirU of their city or towiuhip, and there Ato|?fi. 
Not »o with tho traveller. Moving from place 
to placcj hero t<>day and thero to-morrow, he 
*^ catches the manners living as tliejr rise^^ cf 
diffurent [woples, i$ees and becomes one with Na- 
ture in her difTcrent moodfl» eheds his lucat per^ 
aonailty, as the bird its plumage for ODe of ' 
brighter tlnta and more varied coloring, and 
comes round to hia atartrng-point with more 
l&rged views, a more catholic flpirit, and a newer 
and a fresher conception of the mysterious and 
infinite tinl verse that lies around anr] about bim* 
The reason why there are so many narrow- 
minded poopio in tlte world is, because there i»j 
so little travelling In it** 



* *^ Almont oil iTK^n art) overrun xbni/' sajri tlio po«t B^ 
''No itHJMor do thoy onUT tliu vnrJd^ than they Lone that 1 
fbt lUtunLJ and nittiijlti plennurvs tto n.*markiLblo In eu^ lUb* 
Erery lionr dn thoy lotk thcjiiHolvcn ^hnt prO]^cu l^y hir* 
^ludii In rJiii ptifHuit or vojUih or lionor ; wtid on i^\vy ^t> w | 
th<?ir fhthf^m wc^nt iK^lbro thi<in^ tiU| w^ary njicl nkk at Ii<?Art^ 
tht^y took hit^k wkh a n^i^li of regret bo tho (golden tlmo of 
thc^tr o]iUdiir}c>(L Now trarolj and forci^u tniTcl more portico 
tilcirly, rt-iflUircd to uji in n great d«grM what wc haw iMt. 
Wijt?ii the iinLdior in hutivcd, wo doable down the loaf; and 
ibr A wlillo nt loiust uH ufl^rt im ovor. The old earci are kA 
duit«riu|f rotxnd the old r>bJoL<tj; HTid oL 4.^vvry ittp, ua we 
proooedj tho nJtithtOAl mrruttiMUUK^e umitus und lntf.<roiti* All 
li now And HUungen Wo Hiirrunder oarwUei^ and fctd oooe 
agila UN clilldrou/' 
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After-Benefits of Travel — Diversions, travel — 
experiences of every kind — profit and lead to 
thought, not so much immediately, as through 
the after-recollection and recalling of them. The 
product of these, like that of the farmer's seed, 
seldom comes in the same season wherein they 
are sown. 

Incident of Travel — "While strolling one day 
in the vicinity of "Weehawken, and looking for 
the scene of the memorable duel between Ham- 
ilton and Burr, I observed a farm-wagon ap- 
proaching, and hailed the driver of it with, 
" Ho there, can you tell me where it was Ham- 
ilton fell ? " " Fell," said the countryman, " did 
any one fall about here? I had n't heam tell 
of it. Did he hurt himself much ? " 



TREES. 

IT is curious to what a degree one may be- 
come attached to a fine tree, especially when 
it is placed where trees are rare. I well re- 
member an old tree in a little back-yard of an 
office in Wall Street, where I dreamed the dream 
of youth many years ago. Its every motion was 
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familiar to me. It had a sympathy for every 
mood, and from the sighing of its branches in a 
storm, to the laughter of its leaves when rustled 
by a gentler breeze, it expressed all emotions. 
It stood there the representative of the country 
I loved so well. In the sultry hours of sum- 
mer it babbled of cool woods and shady nooks, 
as the little grass-plat near it did of the green 
fields ; in autumn it was a great moral teacher, 
eloquent of mutation and decay ; in winter, robed 
in snow, or resplendent with pendent icicles, it 
pleased the fancy, and filled to the full with a 
sense of beauty ; and in the spring 

"Hope carao and blossomed in its branches." 



TRIFLES. 

WE interest ourselves too much in things 
that ouo-lit to have little interest for us. 

o 

Suspension of the soul's nobler functions is moral 
death.* 

* RemcmlxTing, let lis avoid, as far as possible, the fate 
of Sir FranfMH Vore, "who died, according to Lord IIerl>ert of 
Cherbury, because he had nothing else to do — a misfortune, 
as the Marquis Spinola well observed, " great enough to kill 
any man." 
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Again: It is not good to elaborate trifles. 
The result should be worthy of the labor. 

Trepidation abovt Trifles — Though prompt 
and decided, it may be, when business of real 
importance is to be transacted, we are of\en 
timid and hesitating in matters of mere punc- 
tilio. Who has not, indeed, more than once in 
his experience, torn up a half-dozen sheets of 
paper in writing some trifling note, whose only 
importance was in its form ? I have even heard 
it said, of no less a man than De Witt Clinton, 
and by an eye-witness of the occurrence, that 
he was once so embarrassed by the necessity of 
replying ceremoniously to the address of a chair- 
man of a committee, appointed to wait upon 
him, that he almost lost the power of speech, 
I have also been told, by an observer, that the 
able Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, was in like 
manner once overwhelmed with confusion when 
called upon unexpectedly to make presentation 
of a sword. But, some men — and these were 
among the number — are nervous only in trifling 
matters: great occasions steady them. 
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TRUTH. 

THE highest moral and religious tniths are 
clearly enough recognized in the abstract, 
in the closet, in our moments of grief, solitude, 
or reflection, but we leave them behind us when 
we engage in the active duties of life, and al- 
low ourselves to be governed by the lower con- 
siderations of interest or expediency. 

It is even easier to find a score of men wise 
enough to discover the truth, than to find one 
who is intrepid enough, in the face of opposing 
prejudices, to stand up for it. Much of this is 
to be attributed to the early influences of un- 
manly teachings. How often, for instance, do 
we hear it said, in our youth, too, when our 
minds are most alive to impressions, that " the 
truth is not to bo told at all times?" Doubt- 
less, lest it should prejudice the interests of its 
too earnest adherents I But what interests ? 
What are the interests that are opposed to tlie 
interests of truth ? It were much to be wished 
that we could all agree as to the nature of this 
interest that consists in the suppression of truth, 
the " summit of being," as it has been called, 
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and na to how far a manly Bincority should bo 
constrained to skulk behind a cravon oxpodi- 
ency. 

Truth FirBt, Tnith LoBt, Truth Always — 
ITamlot, in thu ghost scone, is a fino examplo 
of the (luestioning spirit pursuing its inquiries 
regardless of consequences. The apparition which 
affrights and confounds Iiis companions, only spurs 
his not less timid, j)erhaps, but more speculativo 
nature, into following and plying it with ques- 
tions. Only thus should Truth bo followed, 
with interest great enough to overmaster all 
foars as to whither she may lead, and what she 
may disclose. 

TruOCB Ultimate ZWww;)A — Truth, liko the 
sun, submits to be obsourod, but, like the sun, 
only for a time. 



:Si]i\(i^ 




VANITY. 

[ANITY in an old man is charming. 

It is a proof of an open nature. 

Eighty winters have not frozen him 
up, or taught him concealments. In a young 
person it is simply allowable : we do not expect 
him to be above it. 

Vanity a Companionable Quality and a Social 
Good — Vanity makes of many indifferent men 
very obliging friends, moving them to courtesies 
from a desire of exciting esteem. So, too, an 
inordinate love of popularity in a public man 
has its good, as well as its ill effects, since it 
frequently transforms very selfish individuals into 
great public benefactors. 

Vanity and Ostentation — Indeed, it is only as 
it becomes associated with ostentation that van- 
ity disgusts. Thus, it is usually a piece of 
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vanity, mingled with ostentation, for one to pro- 
claim the humbleness of his origin: what he 
aims at is to impress us with the remarkable 
talent that has raised him out of that condi- 
tion. Again : people generally write their names 
legibly to a subscription list. In both instances 
it is the element of ostentation that offends. 

Vanity an Universal Foible "^In truth, vanity 
is universal. Does the reader deny this ? A 
denial of vanity proves it. We profess to be 
without vanity, and in that very profession make 
a display of it. Nor does this involve any seri- 
ous disparagement. " I give vanity fair quar- 
ter," says Franklin, "wherever I meet with it, 
being persuaded that it is often productive of 
good to the possessor, and to others who are 
within his sphere of action; and therefore, in 
many cases, it would not bo altogether absurd 
if a man were to thank God for his vanity, 
among the other comforts of life." 



THE VIRTUES. 

""T would be a curious subject of inquiry how 
L far a man's very virtues, under the present 
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constitution of society, tend to aggravate its evils, 
by rewarding his temperance, industry, and en- 
terprise with more of the good things of life 
than is consistent with either his own well-being 
or that of the community. 

In our virtues and our vices we are more im- 
itative than original, both being in large part 
borrowed from our ago or companions. " Most 
people are so constituted," says Hawthorne, " that 
they can only be virtuous in a certain routine ; 
an irregular course of life demoralizes them." 



THE VOICE. 

TTIK voice denotes the character. As well 
l)c; found with a bunch of false keys in 
your pocket, as with a voice with a certain 
rogue's tone in it. Such a voice is equivalent 
to a conviction for petty larceny. Then there 
is the ruffian voice, and in pleasant contrast with 
it, the voice of InVh-souled courtesy, soft and 
flute-like, and conciliating in its tones. A bluflF 
and hearty voice is rarely associated with mean- 
ness ; with coarseness and violence it may be. 
A loud voice commands attention ; a low voice 
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entreats it ; and both receive it according to the 
natures they address. There are also voices that 
a man can never be eloquent with. They are 
either too attenuated for the feelings to move 
along them, or so harsh that the finer sensibili- 
ties recoil from their tones. Essay a speech or 
a song with such a voice, and a word or two — 
a few notes — and the impracticability of the 
thing is at once demonstrated. 





WALKING. 

I HE walk, also, discloses the charac- 
ter. A long stride indicates a long 
reach of purposes : a short step a 
tendency to mince matters: a placid and com- 
posed walk bespeaks the philosopher : he walks 
as if the ])resent is sufficient for him ; as if he 
owns the day, and that is wealth enough : a 
measured step is the expression of a discii)lined 
intellect, not easily stirred to excesses : a hurried 
pace denotes an eager spirit, with a tendency to 
precipitate measures : the confident and the happy 
swing along, and need a wide sidewalk ; while 
an ii-regular gait reveals a composite character, 
one thing to-day, another to-morrow, and nothing 
much at any time. 

Advantages of Long Walks — Walking should 
be cultivated as an accomplishment. Excursive 
legs help to make an excursive intellect, and 
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among the " aids to reflection " not enumerated 
by Coleridge, in his work bearing that title, 
are long strolls. Children, especially, should be 
trained to walk long distances, and to despise 
short ones. Walking is a cheaper and more 
healthful exercise than riding, and it has the 
added advantage of training to endurance.* 

Fatigue in Walking — The pleasure we might 
take in walking is impaired, more by the fear 
of getting fatigued, than by the actual fatigue it 
induces. After walking a certain distance, we 
think that we ought to be tired, and therefore 
feel so. In this, as in so many other things, 
distrust of our capacity limits it. Without supe- 
rior powers of endurance, I have, for the greater 
part of my life, been accustomed to long strolls 

* " It has been said/' says Leslie, the pahiter, speaking of 
Rogers, the poet, *' that temperance, the bath, the flesh-brush, 
and, above ail, to avoid firetUng, were liis receipts for health. 
To these 1 can add another — fresh abr; for he was a great 
walker, and it was his daily custom after breakfiist (which 
was often a long meal, as he was fond of company at his 
breakfkst) to go out and spend the greater part of the day 
in the open air, quite regardless of the weather, of which he 
never complained. I have often heard him express his sur- 
prise," Leslie adds, "that the most religious people were 
often among those who most abused the weather. 'They 
forget,' he said, < who tends it.' " 
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in the country, and have usually avoided fatigue 
by thinking of something pleasanter. 

Rural Walks — Rural walks are pleasanter 
than rural rides. The charm of the country is 
in its sights and sounds. On horseback, or in 
a carriage, we lose the beautiful feeling of one- 
ness with Nature; the senses are not lulled by 
the hum of insects, the rustling of leaves, or the 
songs of birds. These, and more than these, the 
sweet and tender influences that steal into and 
give peace to the heart; the distant sounds that 
fall so sweetly on the ear, and that break only 
to illustrate and deepen the peacefulness of the 
scene, are all rendered inaudible by the clatter 
or clump of your horses' feet, or the roll of 
your wheels. 



WANTS. 

THE natural wants are few, and easily grati- 
fied : it is only those which are artificial 
that perplex us by their multiplicity. 

Immoderate Wants — A great part of the wis- 
dom of life consists in checking the growth of 
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immoderate wants. Our wants expand with our 
means of gratifjnng them, but seldom contract 
as those means fail us. It is even easier to in* 
crease our wants, be it ever so much, than to 
reduce them, be it ever so little. 

WanU and Necessities — Nature has provided 
for the exigency of privation, by putting the 
measure of our necessities far below tlie measure 
of our wants. Our necessities are to our wants 
as Falstaff^s pennyworth of bread to his any 
quantity of sack. 



WAR AND WARRIORa 

GREAT conquerors, hke great earthquakes, 
are principally remembered for the mischief 
they have done. 

Every war involves a greater or less relapse 
into barbarism. War, indeed, in its details, is 
the essence of inhumanity. It dehumanizes. 
It may save the state, but it destroys the cit- 
izen. 

An appeal to arms in vindication of a prin- 
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ciple involves a logical absurdity. Battles fol- 
low, but we may say of a battle as the mathe- 
matician asked of the poem — "What does it 
prove?" The forced recognition of a principle 
does not establish it as true, any more than the 
discomfiture of its adherents proves it to be false. 

Before and After Wars — Before a war a nar 
tion's chief danger is from political demagogues; 
after a war from military demagogues. " Three 
fourths of the officers of the Revolution," says 
Randall, in his " Life of Jefferson " — speaking 
of perhai)s as pure a body of men as ever took 
up arms — "Three fourths of the officers of the 
Revolution came out of the war political consol- 
idationists." 

Cost of Victories — The cost of victories is 
seldom aj)preciated. All other considerations are 
lost in the feelings of triumph which tliey in- 
8j)ire, and in estimating tlie advantages to wliich 
it is su[)posed they will give rise. Our thoughts 
are only of the losses of the vanquished, while 
on investigation they will be found, in most in- 
stances, to be not materially greater than those 
of the victor. 
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FruiU of Victories — States procnre their fight- 
ing to be done by men who have the least ma- 
terial interest in what is fonght for. To illus- 
trate this: England belongs substantially to five 
or six classes — the nobility and gentry, profes- 
sional men, merchants and manufiicturers, and 
land and lease and bond holders. What of Eng- 
land does not belong to these classes is very small. 
And yet, deducting the small proportion of oiB- 
cers, it is firom outside of these classes that her 
armies and navies are recruited, and her victories 
won. As little do political victories enrich the 
victors. Who that has once read them, does 
not often recall, with a saddened feeling, these 
verses of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, written 
on seeing a man with a heavy load on his back 
and a party sjrmbol in his hat: — 

"Poor fellow, what is it to 700, 
Or King or Bestoratioof 
T win make no diffefeaee to jon 
WboeTer nilef the natioii. 

"Stm most thj back sopport the load. 
Still bend thj back with toU ; 
Still moat thoa trodge the aelfaame road 
WhOe great ones share the spoiL" 

Origin qf War$ — Wars seldom spring out of 
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a deliberate purpose to originate them. Leaden 
are rarely bad enough for that. Usually, we 
drift into them. They arise out of complica- 
tions brought on by a too grasping ambition on 
one side, and an imperfect statesmanship on the 
other. I speak here of approximate causes. Be- 
sides these, there are other and deeper causes, 
growing out of the imperfect constitution of 
societies and governments. Thus, the present 
civil commotion in the United States is essen- 
tially a conflict of social forces. In the South 
we have largely the Asiatic form of society ; 
and in the North a condition of society embody- 
ing tlie better elements and higher tendencies 
of Euro[)ean civilization. Out of this antago- 
nism has arisen the present struggle — a dire 
calamity, especially in its immediate effects, but 
still promising a very large measure of good in 
its reniot(ir results. The march of our armies 
is a inarch of ideas. 

S(jldier Life — Romancers and idealists, by in- 
vesting tlie soldier's life with the colors of fiction, 
have done more to originate wars than even in- 
competent statesmen, turbulent demagogues, or 
incendiary orators. Not to speak of the dirt and 
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discomforts, the privations and hardships, of the 
common soldier in actual service, of the igno- 
miny of his position in time of peace, and of his 
grossly inadequate pay for the work he is ex- 
pected when called upon to perform, 

"Nimepunce a day &r killen' folks comes kind o' low fer 
murder" — 

if the novelists are to be believed, the life of an 
officer in the army is in peace a round of gay- 
eties, and in war a succession of brilliant exploits, 
— his time being pretty equally divided between 
fancy balls and cannon balls. When wounded, 
too, he is restored to health by the delicate and 
unceasing attentions of some 

« Woman, a ministering angel thou/' 

who watches by his bedside with the most ten- 
der solicitude, and who is afterwards rewarded 
for her grateftil interest by his devoting to her 
the life she has saved. But this is throwing the 
colors of the rainbow on a life, in peace, of infi- 
nite tedium, and in war, of suffering, danger, 
anxiety, and exposure beyond calculation.^ 

♦ No invidious reference is here intended to the brave men 
who have lately (while these pages have been passing through 
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War UltimaUli/ S^fonAU from Human Affmn 
— In tlie infancy of societies, a» in that of indi- 



ttiA pnaa), In ft >plrit of pKtriotitiD [lioing abort i 
of pi-r»f>n4l jntorvit to An ttp[tTvc\Ai\on of Uie oblfgaUon of fttt^ 
Uc duly} oiifi-'irJ tilt iC'tvit^ of ihe United Stjue«, lo viAoM 
tiiv honor srtil liif^tuty of the American nAaKj amJ to (ireMrre 
for [Kwu-nijr iJic hU^j(«ijij;« of frM goremiuent unO tree noderf. 
Bv^ vbile yittdinjj n.\[ lionur to tboA^ loyal motj^ Attd nrhilf^ I 
tppncfate the m^-rLta of tho cauK to which th(?y hate conio- 
cmtcd tJ]vni*c.'lve«, It ia itiJJ a qiuistion whether lli^ war for tht 
Uniori In Titit t*> be ik-plorLtl oa iovolviijjy a gniife dtrparture 
frtnn a (^todamc^ntal pnociple of our dvil polity. At tlie 
enJ of the Btritggt«t our govermue^nt irill hare become, tn part 
at tuAiit, a goireroTnent of forco iuftesd of a goyerament, ju 
heretofoTO, (Voting pun?ly upon the eonwnt of tbe governed^ 
B«Miilc<H ainontf the que«tioiu ftuggeited by late ervnlM, and by 
the prt^ent fttAte of fwUtical aflkiri in the United Statei, are 
tli(? following- Fir§t: — "What wiQ be the vnlue of an Union 
rc«vtahltHbi^d by the sword ^ Next^ — Ii tbor« not implJ4*d in 
t}u? word Union the idea of Toluntary aMociation ? And if *o, 
whwt sort of tm Union will tliat be to which eight milliotu are 
pnrtic« only though compuUioD? Again ;-^^ Through ilat^x 
tbe South baa become ewontiatly a scMui-barbftroue portion of 
the oonntrj; ihrotigb ilavery it hfts contributed, for year*, but 
little more to tJie Union than private demoralization, and na- 
tional dishonor Why then ihould not the N'orth hare both 
acquJcBced In, And rcjok'cd orer, the withdrawal of the Slare 
Statet from a confedemoy to which they contributed to little 
of citJjer honor or dignttyj atrongth or pro«pt?rity 1 And atill 
again H — Gran tt^d tlmt the United States through an aoqui- 
esc(<n<:e in the withdrawal £h>m the Union of the fitare 6tatca, 
would have iuflered territorial lofls. Docs bulk of body make 
grealneAB of eharacter T Does tixtent of tcrritoiy make n^ 
tlonal greatness ? These and other queitioni, too tiumemui 
10 bo even imperfbctly vtJtted hero, make.' it ut )ea»t donbtM 
whether the superior mterc§ta of llie country, of dTiUmtiop^ 
imd of humnnity wouhl nut havo been hest promoted by the 
adoption of a iK>liuy of peucuibfe aeparutjan. And ct:rtainJ/f 
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▼iduals the passions bear sway; in their matu- 
rity, or more advanced conditions, the nobler 
sentiments assert their supremacy. Indeed, the 
natural state of men, according to old Hobbes, 
is even a condition of *^ raising old Hobbes '' 
with each other. Or, to quote his own more 
dignified language — language more in keeping 
with the gravity of the subject — "In the na- 
ture of man,** says he, " we find three principal 
causes of quarrel. First, competition ; secondly, 
diffidence ; tliirdly, glory. The first maketh men 
invade for gain ; the second, for safety ; and the 
third, for reputation. The first use violence, to 
make themselves masters of other men's per> 
sons,** &c. ; " the second, to defend them ; the 
third, for trifles; as a word, a smile,*' and the 
like. "Hereby,** he adds, "it is manifest, that 
during the time men live without a common 
power to keep them all in awe, they are in 
that condition which is called war.*** This 
statement of the* philosopher of Malmsbury pos- 
sesses great fierce, but it is still incomplete. In 



tbe military prooedur« of all SUil««, and neccMariljr of our own 
indudiHl, is at rarianw with thoae higher principles recogniuHl 
aa of binding fbroe in every elevated ayatem both of morala 
and religion. 
• Leviathan, Bohn*a Edition, 1889, page HSL 
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their natural state men go sword in hand to 
their objects ; in their corrupted state, purse in 
hand j but in their better estate they will seek 
reason as their guide. War is loth a imttml 
and an unnatural evil : natural, in so far as itfl 
proceeds from certain natural passions ; unuata^ 
ral, because It is opposed to reason, and the in* 
stincts of our better humanity.* As these become 



* AlUiough it Ia not, as I have before observedf within the 
purpoBo of these ToJuroce to treat of pawing erenCSj I would 
sitjr flomcthmg more htre on the euhject of the pr&B£nt citU ■ 
wur in the United StateSj were it not that the time hat ivoil 
yet arrived to speak of it in adequate tertni. The eubject, \ 
besides, U too pamfiij, and my mind too much imbued with 
tiie paasionA of tlie hoar, to onable mc to speak of it with 
timt catmoe«s and impartialitjr which should be brought to 
the consideration of iuch a topic. Whether^ iu bcfbiv inti- 
miktod, It was not a blunder in tho Korth not to have dlsooo- 
nected it» fortune*, at tbe ouuet of the rupture, from tho#e 
of the South ; wliether such a lepaimtion without a civiJ war 
baa becD at any time poeaible; and esp^daily, whether the 
TioLence, predpitatton, and unacmpulous procedure of ^ 
leaders of the rebellion did not whoUy preclude a peaoetUe 
K^paration, arc queetionB which mu^t be left to happier and 
more tranquil hours. As indicating^ however^ something of 
the spirit of the time, I wiU mentjoni though with an spot* 
og/ for iu ap|)arcnt levity in connection with no grmre a aub- 
jcct^ the foUovring anecdote. While at Boaton not long dooe 
(in \Urch, 1861), 1 wa^ asked bj an aceomplljhed emttjitit 
wbftt was the state of public opinion in New York, I tt- 
plied, *'We have two parties (here; one that thinka we an: 
going to the deril^ and another that tliink^ the deril ia going 
from Mi" "Ah/' olMcrved another, a diAtinguiabed autboTj 
** if the devil would only not insist upon taking every fbot 
of ground from under us 1 " 
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more and more developed, wars, it is probable, 
will become less and less frequent, and finally 
altogetlier cease. It is to this that reason points, 
and for tliis, may I not say, tliat reason was 
given to us I 

WINE. 

GOOD wine is a good familiar creature, if it 
be well used,*' mys Shakspeare. Yes, "if 
it be well used 1 *' Here, as the lawyers are ac- 
customed to say, is "the whole case in a nut- 
shell.'* Wine is indeed like a cat ; you may 
play witli it a Uiousand times, and yet get 
scratched at last. But beyond this, it will not 
do to disparage good tipple. Many men would 
never know what it is to have a magnanimous 
feeling were it not that tliey occasionally drink 
enough to escape from their habitual narrow- 
ness. Like ParnelFs Miser — 

*' Conndout of wanting worth, thoy tMto tlio bowl, 
And ibcl oompattion touch the yratefUl toul/* 

Indeed, simulants are necessary. Nature craves 
tliem, and who shall resist her dwrees?* The 

♦ Tho u«o of wlno it fbundtHi principally upon an Uloa— Uio 
idva that it ln«pln>t. If wo drank merely to Kratify our ap. 
pctitot, or to sdmulato our tcnacii, tompcranco n>ft)rn)s, to tlio 
AiUctt extent oTcr proposed, might poMibly bcconto univo^ 



900 IKWITlOWt* 

tfuiitiofl Of jgraitetk impoftiiiiM in fij^nd to fti 
iM of ftimtdsiiti If M to di# kind nd 4018% 
iMil to be iikm« SomeliiiMf • ftrotfto m^mi^ 
ftl otber iioM onlj ft finrodto wIm will g|r« 4m 
fieedod fi% to tbe i^iiili. For wj own pyty 
I like diom bodu In^pinilioii ftom glwhffiwv 
Mul « botdo of CatewtWf «m ifiko aeeopldiku 

A mm mMj oroo be knowii bjr 4iio dffnki bo 

profem. Chooto mon lore tbo V^ §aX winof } 

wife md fojritorniy^poridsiig wisio; boorfflMa, 

U|^ wiiioe ; ond eoofio mmi^ nfllt nd epifftaoof 

li^ttori** 

Ml ftii4 iMftniMi^iit, bui tfi^rt if Hiii fiMitp«riiM 4i0k«ltf is 
titm &mit tlmi we ilHfik to thifik^ to iliiotiJiito * tmyM or J«4«4 
tyraiifi^ to h^mtm %miA emttpimy, hifpinif to Aad in tmr tifif4« 
wh«t (^h$ifUi§ iMtnh culltf "» »A»lri;fit orf »pt:^t/* to w«k«fi » 
titjKh^ $ntoH^>r Ufe^ itful to Ut Utted mtief ifm ndmi toto Urn 
UUi$d, tkm\de§f Kniiire |^r«« m no appeUim thiti iir« not, in 
ft rc«««miU^Ui (kgrcre, to ho gnUfUid. Tim rttry pcroiUlkii ia^ 
{^o«^l f/ir «rx(j««ii«« in ihiiir ^mUikiUUm im^y iJM§. ** In vim** 
iXi^^ in mH mtiy ** vnitwt** bat mnnMi^iy* U mnik^ tiMf hm 
«rf \i\m whti uiM'« ii to exi^eM Mtwh ibr liin hMHn. lilur tN/' 

» ik^ rM^mt^ with 0h«tii«— grcrwii ptupl« with VMtnr^§ 
imUptAiim, 

* 'TiiU, I Am uwurOf i§ ttppm^ to §n ehiMtrraHkm of Vr, 
Johmm, **C\Mr&i/* »M he, **i$ §> drink for wonwn mtd 
ehiUirmf pari ht » drink tor men, tmt hrnndy i$ n drink tat 
hoTGw/* To hisrow »kmo th«n kt ii be lurid fucr^df 
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WISHES. 

ENOUGH of resolution should accompany 
our wishes to make them take the form 
of determinations — enough of sagacity to direct 
them to the practicable. It is a waste of heart 
and brain to wish for the unattainable. 



The wishes afford an indication of the charac- 
ter. The fame of Henry the Fourth of France 
chiefly rests upon his wish that he might put a 
fowl into the pot of every peasant in his realm ; 
and, certainly, the character of Bums never ap« 
pears so amiable as when he tells us — 

''E'en then a wiah, I mind ita power, 
A wiah that to my lateit hour 

Shall itrongly heave my breait, 
That I, for poor auld Sootland'i sake, 
Some uiefUl plan or book might make, 

Or ling a lang at least." 

WIT AND HUMOR. 

WE take life too seriously : the office of wit 
is to correct in us this tendency. By his 
provocations to good-natured merriment, a hu- 
morist of the first water contributes as much to 
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the sam of happiness as the gravest of phfloso- 
phers. Wit is to discourse what suavity is to 
manners: it lends a charm to intercourse, and 
a grace to speech ; it banishes ennuij and enli- 
vens society. It even dispels care. What dis- 
tressed author, for instance, but forgets his strait- 
ened circumstances in laughing at that proposed 
motto of Sydney Smith for the ** Edinburgh Re- 
view " — ** TentU Mmam meditanmr avena " — 
«< We cultivate literature upon a little oat- 
meal?" 

Humor, without the element of refinement 

blcndcfd with it, runs to burlesque ; with the 
addition of grace, it becomes wit. 

Burlesqiie Ilurnor — By common consent of the 
refined, burlesque liumor is interdicted as low. 
Ladies, a significant circumstance, seldom indulge 
in it. They even compromise their claims to re- 
fmemcint by laughing at it. I refer more i>ar- 
ti(!ularly to that species of humor which consists 
in linking the fonns of heroic speech to trivial 
objects or familiar facts, of which the following 
may be taken as examples : — 

One more blow, and Coney Igland '• free I 
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Or,- 

Alaa, aki, it ii no dre«in 1 

The pork and beani are all gone. 

Or,- 

Breathes there a man with loul lo dead, 
Who never to himielf has said, 
As 'gainst his bed he bump'd his head, 
Oh, oraokeel 

These sallies of mock heroism, it may be, are 
ludicrous enough, but still, the spirit that de- 
lights in such sallies is akin to that of the scof- 
fer. There is not enough of the heroic in the 
world to make it worth while to jeer at it. 

Wit and Dignity — The wit must disclaim re- 
lationship to the jester to be respected. Else, 
we may love the man we laugh with, but not 
to the point of veneration. Dignity is the in- 
separable accompaniment of all high ideals. 

Wit and Chod-Nature — Wit never appears to 
greater advantage than when it is successfully 
exerted to relieve from a dilemma, palliate a 
deficiency, or cover a retreat. When Mrs. Sid- 
dons knelt to implore her father's pardon, for 
having married contrary to his wishes, he was 
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reminded that he had threatened, if she e 
maiTitKl all actor, to discard her forever, " Well, 
well,*' tiaid he, good-naturedly, ** I can atill for- 
give her without breaking my word* The gen- 
tleman is not * an actor/ whatever he may think 
hiinselfp" Here the wit was not brilliant, but 
it was still of a kind that always gives plea* 
Bure^ being linked to something better than 
itself — a kindly and forgiving nature. In- 
deed, wit finds ita highest expression when it 
is thrown forward aa a shield to cover till 
weakf Uie erring, or tlie fallen. 



Wxt^ SumoTy and Hor^e-Play — Beaid^ 
and humor, there is still another quality, a soil 
of disowned connection of theirs, whose prov- 
ince it ia to amuse, namely, horse-play. Wit 
ifi for gentlemen and gentlewomen; — it lights 
up the eye, and inspires a smile, and id useful, 
especially to ladies with fine teeth, in the waj 
of affording an opportunity for display ; humo 
id for the amusement of men and women who 
are not so gentle, and elicits laughter, a sound 
Beldora heard in the austere circles where fash* 
ion and ceremony reign — except a silvery peal 
for effect, or a sweet burst of childish glee — 
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while horse-play is for the less refined, and 
produces, in the one sex, those extraordinary 
performances known as smirks, giggles, and 
grins, and in the other, gufiaws or horse-laughs. 

WU and Impertinmee — Wit and a brisk 
impertinence are often confounded. The na- 
ture of wit is to please ; that of impertinence 
is to wound, ofiend, or humiliate. 

Inconvenience of a Reputation for Wit — Es- 
tablished wits lose their reputation for wit when 
they forsake the field of humor for that of se- 
rious discourse. What right have these people, 
we are apt to think, to be serious? Are they 
not going out of their true characters? Is not 
their mission in this world to amuse? Invited 
out or welcomed into society because 

"Gentie duhiess ever loyes a joke/' 

their unlooked-for gravity disappoints us of that 
promised enjoyment which their appearance in 
company always heralds. Under such circum* 
stances, our feeling becomes one of impatience, 
and we are inclined to ask, querulously, as the 
little boy did in the hearing of the celebrated 
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diner-out, when his wit, like the dinner, was 
somewhat behindhand — " Pray, now, when is 
the gentleman going to be fanny?'* 

Puns and Punsters — The humor in most 
puns is inappreciably small. The punster is not 
a wit. He has not dignity enough for the cha- 
racter. He mistakes the nature of wit. Wit 
must be without effort. "Wit is play, not work ; 
a nimbleness of the fancy, not a laborious ef- 
fort of the will; a license, a holiday, a carni- 
val of thought and feeling, not a trifling with 
speech, a constraint upon language, a duress 
upon words. 

Wit not Resolvable by Analysis — Wit, like 
poetry, is insusceptible of being constructed upon 
rules founded merely in reason. Like faith, it 
exists independent of reason, and sometimes in 
hostility to it. It also resembles poetry as de- 
fined by Burke, in being " the art of substan- 
tiating shadows, and of lending existence to noth- 
ing." A curious circumstance, too, connected 
with wit is, that the more it is examined the 
less it appears to be wit. Familiarity with a 
jest lessens our appreciation of it. Perhaps for 
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this reason we can never be quite certain, of our 
own knowledge, that we have ever said anything 
very witty. Laughter, though the best test of 
it, is still partial and uncertain, for laughter is 
also excited by folly, and that which shakes one 
man's sides, may move another to scorn. 

WU and Satire — Satire is an abuse of wit. It 
corrects few evils. It is too much like the re- 
proof of ill-nature. The reader travels with the 
satirist in a crusade of fault-finding, oblivious 
that the expedition may have been planned to 
carry the war into his own country. At the 
best, sarcasms, bitter irony, scathing wit, are a 
sort of sword-play of the mind : — you pink 
your adversary, and he is forthwith dead: — 
and then you deserve to be hung for it. 

Wit of the Scriptures — The Bible is not ex- 
actly the place to look for wit, yet the search 
would not go unrewarded. Witness the follow- 
ing confession of Agur. It is exquisite : — 

"There be three things which are too won- 
derful for me, yea, four which I know not: 

** The way of an eagle in the air ; the way 
of a serpent upon a rock; the way of a ship 
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in the midst of the sea; and the way of a man 
with a maid." ^ 

Wtt and Self-Complacenei/ — Wat is usually 
allied ^ith a certain self^zomplacency. Thus,^ 
the first thing wo do after saying a good thing , 
is — to chuckle over it* And not only do we 
thus felicitate ourselves when we have uttered a 
good word, but few of us, I believe, are above 
the pardonable weakness of feeling distressed 
when we have lost an opportunity of making a 
good-natured retort, from its not occurring to na 
in season** Even bitterness of feeling gives way 



* A lively inatftTJce of thid occora in Leigh Hmit*s '^ Auto* ' 
biograptiy,'* where he relates the niortifl cation he recoUecta^ 
after an ititervjd of many yearsj to have felt at having l*t 
aUp on occasion of thla kind. $peaking of his 11 ret litcmy 
^fibrt, he eays: ''My book was nnfortunately auccessful trr^ 
rywhere, particularly in the metropolis* The critics were 
extremely ]cmd; and tts it was uriueuol at that Ume to pab- 
lish at BO early an age, my age made me a kind of young 
BoHciuB in anthoreliip. I wau introduc(?d to litemti^ and shown 
about an long parties. My father taking me to see Dr- Haine, 
Master of the Charter- House^ the Doctor, who vaa very kind 
and pleasant, but who pn^bably drew none of our deductiooi 
in favor of tlie young writ^^r^a abilities, warned me against 
the perils of authorship, adding, as a kind dehort&tive, that 
the shelves were full It iraa not until we came ftwmy thtt 
J thought of an answer which I conceived would huxe an- 
nihilated him. 'Then^ sir/ {I should have said J * we wiU 
moko another/ Not having b^n in time with this repartm, , 
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to self-complacency when we have succeeded in 
giving a witty or energetic expression to it. 

Wit and Sensibility — Sorrow is never more 
sorrowful than when it jests at its own misery. 
Indeed, vividness of wit has its origin in quick- 
ness of sensibility. Thus, the most brilliant 
flashes of wit come from a clouded or incensed 
mind, as lightnings leap only from an obscured 
firmament. Or, as has been elsewhere more 
touchingly said, — "A simile may be bright 
while the heart is sad — the rainbow is beauti- 
ful in the air while beneath is the moaning of 
the sea." 

Wit and Wisdom — Wit is better as a season- 
ing than as a whole dish by itself. Fully to 
respect the wit, we must feel that he is capable 
of something better than wit. The charm of 
even Shakspeare's wit is in its being so gene- 
rally associated with something nobler — his wit 
with wisdom, his humor with sentiment, with 

I felt all the anguiih of undeierved and unnecessary defeat, 
which has been so pleasantly described in the * Miseries of 
Human Life.' This, thought I, would have been an answer 
befitting a poet, and calculated to make a figure in biogn^ 
phy." 

VOL IX. 14 
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taste, with sensibility. A flash of wit is best 
when it is also a flash of truth. 

It is just possible to be a trifle too wise, or 
wise out of place. 

" DoYout at play, wiie at a ball/' 

says Dryden, in one of his satires. So also, it is 
possible to be too witty to be earnest, and too 
earnest to be witty. What Bacon says of love, 
applies as well to the vanity of wit — " Great 
spirits and great business," he says, ^^do keep 
out this weak passion." 

And finally : One cannot be witty always : 
equally impossible is it to be wise always. In 
our efforts to retain the wisdom we have ac- 
quired, an embarrassment arises like that of the 
little boy who was scolded for having a dirty 
nose. " Blow your nose, sir." " Paj>a, I do 
blow my nose, but it won't stay bio wed." 

" Yankee " * Wit and Humor — Of humor of 
character — the humor which springs from odd 

* TIk! term " Vankeo " nieaiiH " invincible," according to 
its Indian origin. See "Diary of American licvolution," vol. i. 
p. 80. 
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traits and grotesque evolutions of character — 
Americans have little ; of humor of manners 
— the humor that consists in eccentric habits 
of action and modes of speech — except in 
certain parts of New England — still less. The 
most amusing presentation of some of the most 
racy peculiarities of " Yankee " speech, char- 
acter, and manners, is of course to be found in 
the " Biglow Papers." Besides exhibiting cer- 
tain grotesque elements in American life and 
character, there is also a wonderful truth of se- 
rious portraiture in these humorous sketches of 
Lowell. His humor is as bright as a flame, but 
also as consuming. His satire wraps its subject 
around like a conflagration. It plays with it, 
with a cruel glee, till it reduces it to a charred 
mass, or a blackened cinder.* Of American wit^ 

♦ Indeed, the "Biglow Papers" of Lowell, like the "Yel- 
lowplush Corrcspondunce " of Thacken^, have more admireri 
abroad than at home. Both humorists are too disparaging in 
the tone of their humor. People do not like to have their pecu- 
liarities hit off too sharply. Intending to refbr to that pecu- 
liarity of Americans of speaking tlirough Uicir noses — ** Mrs. 
B.," said I, to a charming woman, ** do you know that you 
have a nasal twang to your yoieo 1 " The Indy colored ; tlien 
looked surprised, and tlien indignant I hastened to explain. 
** Most Americans have, and you, as an American, only share 
the peculiarity." But the explanation came too late. The 
general trutli was disregarded, and only its personal application 
taken notice of. A proper rebuke for an ungentle way of sug- 
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dieve is, in iii£vidiiab, mwAt most^ and of the 
finest qnalilj. Not to moition tbe exquisite 
toochet of Washington Inrii^, witness the alto- 
gedier dbaracteristac yein of Hawihome, and 
die keen flashes of Oliyer Wendell Holmes. 
The stream of his wit, like a ziyer bathed in 
sunshine, glitters as it flows. 



WOMER 

FSXT to Gh)d we aze indebted to women, 
first fi>r life itself and llien fi>r making it 
worth baying. 

Women and their Beauty — Women regret 
nothing so much as the want or the loss of 
beauty* Nor is it to be wondered at. Do thej 
covet power ? Beauty is power. Do they covet 
love? Beauty excites it. And indeed it must 
be a proud thing, not to be able to turn but 
where admiring eyes and subject hearts are there 
to greet the queen that captivates them. 

The beauty of some women is even of that 

gesting it ! Especially to a lady, chiefly those truths should 
be told that have something flattering in them. 
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kind that improves by time, and that promises 
to reach its perfection only when time shall be 
no more. In the ** daily beauty " of their lives, 
we read a foreshadowing of that happier exist- 
ence beyondr where all is pure, and noble, and 
progressive. 

Women and their Beaux — It is a circumstance 
of which intelligent men take notice with a mix- 
ture of envy and jealousy, that superior women 
so readily accept the attentions of inferior men. 
I once asked a charming miss, who was herself 
no exception to the rule, the reason of this, 
when she replied that ladies were fond of atten- 
tions, and so long as they received them, they 
-were not so particular as to the sources they 
came from. ** Besides," said she, " however ex- 
cellent men of sense are as husbands, they make 
very indifferent beaux : they are so dreadfully in 
earnest in what they say or do, and overpower 
you so much with their sense, that it is a posi- 
tive relief to turn to one of these more amusing 
gentlemen." ** Well," said I, a little nettled by 
tliis explanation, '* if sense is so little appreciated, 
teach me to talk nonsense, that I may make my- 
self more agreeable to you." ** Oh," said she. 
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**y(ra are doing that very well already. But 
seriously/' added she, as she saw my counte- 
nance fiill at this sally, ^ the greatest objection 
to sensible men, next to their being so few in 
nnmber, is that they prefer to be the subject 
of their own whims, rather than of ours. A 
man of sense enthrones one among us as the 
queen of his affections, and restricts his atten- 
tions to her alone, while every one of these 
heroes of the drawing-room, as you call them,* 
is the loyal subject of at least half-a-dozen sove- 
reign mistresses, who, however, never permit 
him to approach their throne but to bow before 
it, and to bear away their commands." 

Brilliant Women — Brilliant women are usu- 
ally wanting in a certain unity of character. 
Their strength is chiefly in their impulses. 
They are brilliant by flashes. Variable in their 
moods, their feelings swing between ecstasy and 
the dumps. 

* Not to do injuHtico to the ladies-man, however, let ua say 
of him that lie finds in the society of ladies his appropriate 
sjihere. By his aj^eeahle manners, engaj^ing small-talk, and 
liis manifohl little attentions, lie contrihutes largely to their 
aniuHement, and is a more general favorite witli tJie sex than 
ahler men commonly deserve to be. 
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Brilliant women, too, are seldom long true to 
particular forms of thought A certain mental 
waywardness or variableness distinguishes them. 
Their views spring out of their sensibility, and 
while tliis adds to their piquancy, it by no 
means insures their permanence. 

WomaiCi Destiny Early Determined — A wo- 
man's destiny is usually decided before twenty- 
five; a man's often does not fairly begin till 
after forty. Before twenty-five a woman's great- 
est triumph — the conquest of a noble husband 
— has to be achieved ; not till after forty did 
Cromwell draw his sword, Cowper take up his 
pen, or Franklin fully enter upon his role of 
statesman, philosophei*, and patriot. 

Woman's Love — Though sufficiently varia- 
ble in opinion, and, perhaps, somewhat capri- 
cious in their tastes, women are unalterable in 
the depth and earnestness of their affections. It 
is the nature of women to love devotedly. A 
woman's love, like lichens upon a rock, will still 
grow where even charity can find no soil to nur- 
ture itself. 
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Women a» Maidm$ — There is a joaibM pe- 
riod in the beaaitifal natnree of some women, 
when they are too innocent to calcniate the pro- 
prieties of life, and when they are almost nnless in 
the very act of sinning. Their first steps sstrty 
are the steps of innocence mistaking its way. 

Women a$ Matroni^^*^ The strong hours con- 
quer ns," says Schiller. I know of few things 
more saddening to the spirits than to meet» aft^ 
the lapse of years, with one— -now sobered by 
time and &mily cares into a grave and formal 
matron — whom we had parted with in the 
flush and bloom and heyday of beaatiful girl- 
hood. The heart is pained to observe the change 
wrought in that face, once so radiant with hope 
and joy. We read in the subdued expression 
of the eye, in the still white but more marked 
expanse of brow, the history of many varied 
hours. 

" Tears have passed on, and left their trace 
Of graver care and deeper thought ; 
And unto us the cahn, cold fiice 
Of manhood, and to her the grace 

Of woman's pensive beauty brought" * 

♦ Whittler. 
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And then, too, as we take npon our laps the 
timid, smiling, bashM subjects of her maternal 
pride — the beautiiul reflections of her own early 
self — as we kiss their pretty lips, and listen to 
their artless prattle, we are reminded, oh, how 
painfully, that they also are subjects of change. 

Women as Mothers — They who hold the sex 
lightly, and who are accustomed to speak of 
women in terms of disparagement, can scarcely 
have been spectators of the watchful tenderness, 
the anxious solicitude, displayed in a thousand 
touching incidents, of a mother for her child. 
They can scarcely have witnessed her self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to her children, her patient and 
untiring performance of the many laborious offices 
of educational training, or their tongues would 
fiJter in the utterance of one word of detraction. 

It is a beautiM trait in the character of a 
fond mother, when she happens to have a child 
less attractive in person or disposition than her 
other children, to lavish upon it a more than 
usual expression of afiection. Her true heart 
tells her that their beauty will win friends for 
her handsomer children, and she seeks to make 
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amends to the kM fiiirorid darliiig to/g poHibk 
ftitore neglect by a larger meaetire of preient 
tendemeM. 

A mother's lore is indeed the golden link 
that binds youth to age, and he is stiU bot a 
child, however time may hare fbrrowed hii 
cheek, or silirered his broWf who cmi yet reesOf 
with a softened heart, the &nd derotion, or the 
gentle chidings, of the best fiiend that Ood erer 
gives ns. 

Women by Natwre aU AHitoeraU — The siqw- 
rior delicacy of woman's nature makes her in- 
tolerant of the gross and the nnreflned, and to 
exclude these as much as possible from their 
channed circles, women have originated, indi- 
rectly and through their influence, certainly not 
a few of the di»tinction» in society. The cere- 
monious usages of polite society are almost wholly 
of woman's invention. Besides this, fond of ad- 
ulation, beautiful women prize their loveliness 
largely as it brings them homage, and even in- 
tellectual women, loving admiration, use their 
minds as women of fortune their wealth, — to 
dazzle. 
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WomarC% Power of Persiumon — 

**In hep youth 
There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
Such as moves men : beside, she hath prosperous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well can she persuade." 

The sometime proposed admission of females to 
practice in courts of law is subject to a serious 
objection — the handsome would win all their 
causes, and the homely would lose them. " Ar- 
guments out of a pretty mouth are unanswera- 
ble," says Addison. A beautiful woman, who 
has added the graces of art to the charms of 
nature, and who, by assiduous culture, has made 
her mind as attractive as her person, would have 
but little difficulty, I imagine, in convincing a 
susceptible jury of almost anything. And then, 
the old fable of the Syrens would be every day 
realized. Thought-laden words pass for little 
beside the light jibes of flippant Beauty. 

"Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw," 

Reason is ever the dupe of appearances. In- 
deed, no drug, no potion, no enchantment, works 
80 subtilely and so quick as the charm that re- 
sides in a beautiful face. In the assemblages of 
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the gods, do not all eyes turn from Jupiter and 
Juno to Venus and Apollo? And, before such 
a face as that of Miss Gunning (afterwards 
Elizabeth Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon, 
and Duchess of Argyle,*) Wisdom herself would 
deem it presumption to do more than admire. 

WomarCB Whims — " As numerous as — as " — 
"As the sands of the sea-shore," suggested a 
lively lady, wishing to help the speaker out in 
an oratorical flourish. " No,*' said he, ** I wish 
to speak more comprehensively — as woman's 
whims." 

All extremes find their home in a woman of 
sensibility. Behind her smiles, what tears 1 And 
from gnu'cs that enchant, how readily slu; passes 
to whims that disenchant I As with Shakspearu's 
Venus, — 

" A tliouBand Bplccns bear her a thou«an(l ways." 

Woman's Worth — But still, with all their foi- 
bles, women are better than men. What sa- 

* S('(? an (jxquiHJtely beautiful portrait of her HwceteHt of 
fecoM in " (iCforj^e Seiwyn and his Contemi)orarie» ; " Vol. 2, 
Bentley'H Kd. 1818. 
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crifices are they not capable of making; how 
unselfish are they in their affections; how abid- 
ing is their level They enchant us by their 
beauty, and charm us by their conversation. 
They add grace and a softer coloring to life, 
and assist us to bear its asperities. In our youth 
they are our instructors ; in sorrow, our com- 
forters ; in sickness, the sweet beguilers of our 
misery. They are the only divinities on earth. 
Alas, that so many of them are fallen divini- 
ties I But who is it that makes them so? 
Who is it that takes advantage of their weak- 
ness, when that weakness should be their best 
claim to protection? Let him answer who 
abuses them. 

It is among the poor that the truest worth 
of woman is disclosed. Women in superior cir- 
cumstances have less in their conditions to de- 
velop their nobler qualities. It was chiefly 
through her limited means that I came to know 
and to revere my mother's noble qualities of 
character, and her surprising capacities of self- 
sacrifice. A more ample fortune would scarcely 
have afforded that scope for the display of the 
virtues peculiar to her sex, and which her nar- 
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THE WOBLD, 

(At 19 AVISAftSD fO Ml TWEMTX JMAMB AOO,*) 

TTTHAT ft bngbcftr k tlift wofld, and k 
f f wliAt ftwe dots k bold ml It nuxkm 
thft Mrerait ft^pianift orer w^ ftad oftlk w !%* 
idly to ftoootuit £» ftU our ftctiooii it nqabm 
Hi to stand etap in luuid to it, to bow ftad erfagi 
bftfora it, to obftjr iti bobatti, ftnd to ftar ik 
caniure. And yat, tbii arrogant world ia aftar 
all but a somewhat foolMb, and oft&n a rerjr 
cvil-mindwl, world. Tenaci<>tw of orror, and »low 
to rccc'ivo naw tmtbtf, it haif made mftrtyra of 
tbo good, and persacuted tba wiaa; a&lfiah and 
tyrannical, it fawm on tba atrong, and opprataai 
tho weak ; corrupt, ita opinions can be bon^ 
by show ; capricious, it lias its favorites wbom 
it intoxicates witb its praises or its favors — but 
tbcy are not long sucb — caressed trxky, they are 
discarded to-morrow, f Such is the world ; in 
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striving to please which we displease the gods, 
and to which we cannot be true without being 
&lse to ourselves. 



THE WORLD, 
(as it appears to me to-day, at the age of forty.*) 

THIS is indeed a beautiful world I " exclaimed 
my mother, one fine day, with enthusiasm, 
and I loved her all the more that at the age of 

dependence, and not always even great honor. The great artist 
is the slave of his ideal. The power we covet at a distance, 
turns out, in possession, to be little more than a gilded slavery. 
" Whom the grandeur of his office elevates over other men," 
said the Chancellor Daguesscau, '' will soon find that the first 
hour of his new dignity is the last of his independence." Con- 
sider the statesman's position. It adds much to the embarrass- 
ment of a statesman, under every form of government, that the 
people, or his superiors in authority, are pretty sure, in the end, 
to hold him responsible for even their own ill-advised influence 
over his measures. If he resists their solicitations, he braves a 
present destruction ; if he yields, he perhaps but postpones his 
fiite. 

* The world is this to one, that to another, and still some- 
thing quite diflferent to a third, according as it is seen in the 
light of different principles, under the influence of elevating or 
depressing circumstances, or thit>ugh the medium of a more or 
less developed character. The world but rarely seems a gen- 
erous world to him who has been hardly used in it ; though 
the ills he has suffered have only proceeded from a few, or from 
laws beneficent in their general operation, though exceptionally 
rigorous. Timon, therefore, may be excused for the austerity 
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nxtjr tbe oodd ttiU tUnk io« To luiTa been in 
nmny and Vftrioos iitiuitiimi in Hfe, and not to 
luiTe found contentment in any of them, is not, 
I am penoadedf so mach oar natoral allotment 
as a grieroos pervenbn of it Such has not, 
thanks to the Great Father I be«i mj experi- 
ence. Life, to me, has had, and still has, mani- 
4ftld attractions, and my only regret, in connec- 
tion with some of its sitnations, has been tbst 
I could not continue in them. I can truly ssj 
with Charles Lamb, hi one of his most exqui- 
site and characteristic passages — «* I care not 
to be carried with the tide that smoothly beais 
human life to eternity ; and reluct at the ine- 
vitable course of destiny. I am in love with this 
green earth ; the face of town and country ; the 
unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet secu- 
rity of. streets. I would set up my tabernacle 
here. I am content to stand still at the age at 



of his invectives. The caprice of fortune, the coldness of 
friends — "the hardest stone that melancholy can throw at a 
man '* — and, more than these, the limitations of an imperfect 
because undeveloped charactdl*, left him little other resource, 
to case his pain, than to rail. A more advanced character— 
that of the philosopher — a character attainable by all men, in 
a greater or less degree — would have enabled him to endure 
even persecution with less acerbity, since, to the philosopher, 
the perfection of tolerance is the toleration of intolerance. 
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which I have arrived, I, and mj friends ; to be 
no younger, no richer, no handsomer. I do not 
want to be weaned by age ; nor drop, like mel- 
low fruits, as they say, into the grave." 



THE WORLD, 
(as it will, perhaps, appear to us hereafter.) 

WHEN all comes to be known, it will be seen 
tliat, in our strength and in our weakness, 
in our virtues and in our infirmities, we are all of 
one brotherhood. Perhaps, indeed, to know all 
will be to excuse all. At least, the sum of all 
causes is equal to all effects. 

VOL. II. 15 
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